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PREFACE. 



LiTERABY MODESTY has dwindled into literary 
cant. It is the practice of young authors 
to preface their Poetical Works by assertions 
more aflfected than honest. They unhesi- 
tatingly state that they are conscious of the 
faults, or, at least, of many of the faults, which 
their books contain ; and therefore they reckon 
on the indulgence of readers and reviewers 
by a confession either false or frivolous. 
When an author disqualifies himself, is it to 
be expected that the public will be very 
anxious to annul the disqualification? Cer- 
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tainly not. History aflfbrds many examples 
of men who have suffered banishment and 
death on their own condemnation; and having 
no sjnnpathy for such proceedings, I am not 
inclined to bring down punishment on myself 
by an acknowledgment of any weakness. 
If I am weak there is a fair opportunity for 
others to detect it, and I justify myself in this 
line of proceeding by the belief that a literary 
self-accuser, who hopes by such false humility 
to disarm criticism, is always a literary coward. 
The following Poems were not written for 
amusement, but I confess them to be the out- 
pourings of a spirit, whose earnestness in a 
work to be accomplished was only equalled 
by the desire to accomplish it. Poetry to me 
has never been an artificialism ; it has been 
the form and the utterance of truth. Through 
its medium I have claimed a spiritual brother- 
hood with visible beauty, and by its influence 
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I have sjmaipathized with the best and holiest 
feeKngs of humanity. I would rather that 
my compositions should be considered as ex- 
pressions of generous faith and feeling, than 
as evidences of artistic skilL 

Whatever objection may be raised against 
these Poems, I cannot accuse myself of being 
consciously careless in their production. When- 
ever I have detected a fault I have had the 
will and the time to correct it. But I still 
remember that even where faults are least 
conspicuous, the failings of the Poet may be 
most observable. Faults and failings are dis- 
tinct things. Faults generally arise from the 
possession of certain careless habits, but fail- 
ings, on the contrary, are the non-possession of 
certain qualities. The distinction is important, 
because in this distinction the Poet is known 
from the versifier. The faults of a Poet do 
not infer an absence of beauties, but when 
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Nature withholds her choicest gifts from the 
mind we may be sure that Art has no beauties 
suflBicient to supply the deficiency. The fail- 
ings, the faults, or the beauties which the 
following Poems evidence I leave to the im* 
partial, and not to the interested, — ^to the 
stranger, and not to the friend. 

E. H, B. 

Bridgwater, 1848. 
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PROLOGUE. 



I can yoke rich words together, 

Using fancy as their tether ; 

Utter syllables in rhyme. 

As if they were bells in chime. 

Though thou hast no Minstrel's rod. 

We are children of one God ; 

Therefore never fret nor pine 

That thy skill is less than mine. 

Hast thou sunlight watched, and shower. 

Sea, and shell, and field, and flower. 
Living insect, beast and bird ? 
Hast thou for a moment heard 

B 
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Children, on their mother's knee. 

Prattle with untrammelled glee ? 

Or the wind sing in the tree ? 

Hadst thou so, and only cried 

" Oh ! how beautiful ! " and died. 

That last hour had come to thee 

With a flash of poetry. 

Canst thou kiss a poor man's child. 

And thyself think undefiled ? 

With no proud unchristian qualm. 

Canst thou shake the homy palm 

Of the meanest in the land. 

Freely as a jewelled hand? 

Canst thou smile when others smile ? 

When they sorrow, weep the while ? 

Holding love a holy thing, 

Would'st thou blush to stain his wing ? 
Canst thou search on history's page 
For the men of every age 
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Who have dared the tyrant's ban, 

And upheld the weaker man, 

And while sounding fame records them. 

Feel thy heart-strings stretch towards them ? 

If thy soul be formed for this. 

Sigh not for the Muse's kiss. 

Since the bird which sings the best 

Feels no deeper than the rest. 

Though thou hast no words to preach 

Beauty unto all and each. 

Never fret and never pine 

That thy skill is less than mine : 

To thy God in duty bow ; 

Shakespeare felt no more than thou. 
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On the borders of the sea 
Lived a youth whose master-fault 
Was, methinks, inconstancy. 
On the shore he oft would halt. 
There, with an untutored whim. 
Stoop and pick a shining shell : — 
Ask not if he loved it well. 
Since all beauty governed him. 
He would place it to his ear. 
Like a child, and leap for joy ; 
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Blighting time^ which makes hearts sere. 
Left him feelings like a boy. 
And why blush to own that he, 
Man in years, was boy in heart ? 
Better, happier it would be 
If the Man would act the Man, 
Working all the good he can. 
And not let the boy depart 
Said I that this eager youth 
Was unstable in his thought ? 
Seeking still some newer truth. 
Newer than the last hour brought. 
All his lifetime was a dream. 
Changeful as a bubbling stream. 
Which sends waters to the sea 
With a marked inconstancy. 
Wonder not a youth like this 
Should three blooming sisters kiss ; 
Ay, and well he loved the three, — 
Music, Painting, Poetry. 
To the first he gave a smile. 
And the first hajf won his heart ; 
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But, coquetting all the while, 

To the next he gave a part. 

None could say if Music reigned, 

Or, if Painting held a sway, 

'Till sweet Poetry enchained 

All 'his soul one summer day. 

Then, as individual things. 

The two first flew ofl^ together. 

As if they had mighty wings 

And had fled — ^he knew not whither. 

Little did the youth believe 

He should meet their forms again. 

But, one fair and quiet eve. 

Up he took the poet's pen. 

And, with feverish eye and brow. 

Traced upon an old stray leaf 

Measured words ; — ^he knows not now 

If they spoke of joy or grief; 

But he saw his fancy's stamp 

And his passions mirrored there. 

Burning like a lighted lamp 

Which illuminates the air. 
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And from out these magic words 
Came a voice ; — 'twas Music's voice, — 
Sweeter than unnmnbered birds. 
When in spring-time they rejoice : 
And amid these magic lines. 
There were pencilled hill and vale. 
Streaks of sunshine, rainbow signs, 
Flowers all blushing, flowers all pale. 
These were Painting's works alone ; 
And there flashed upon the youth 
The quick lightning of a truth. 
Such as he had never known. 
Then he felt, with quivering heart. 
Painting's form and Music's tone 
Were of Poetry a part, — 
And he wedded all the three. 
Music, Painting, Poetry, 
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Mightier than the mightiest king 
That inconstant youth became ; 
He was part of everything 
That we know by sight, or name. 
Seated by his quiet fire. 
Up huge mountains he would rush. 
Like an eagle, higher — higher, — 
Shouting 'mid the tempest's crush. 
And he saw the cataract foam. 
And he heard it downward dash ; 
For his mind when most at home 
Was an omnipresent flash : 
Strong in fancy, strong in will. 
Higher still, yet higher still. 
Till his thought the sky unbars. 
Home of Angels and of stars. 
b3 
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Grod ! how beautiful to be 
In such gorgeous company. 
Loving them and praising Thee I 
Morven's heart was like quick fire. 
All his creed was young desire. 
His religion was to know, 
And his faith was to believe, 
That, like moonlight on the snow. 
Truth and fancy interweave. 



III. 

Still the Beautiful renewing. 
Even out of dust and ruin. 
Everywhere the poet youth. 
By the spirit's necromancy. 
Governed fancy by a truth ; 
Governed, truth, the same, by fancy. 
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Truth and fancy both excel. 

Each being thus to each a debtor ; 

He who loveth Fancy well. 

Loves her sister Truth the better. 

To create, and in creating 

Shaping Edens from the sod. 

Is to feel, thus elevating. 

How much we resemble God. 

Men of ledgers, men of trade. 

Fettered by material bars ; 

Hush ! the violets in the shade. 

Speaking out of very muteness. 

Speaking through the soul's acuteness. 

Whisper to the winking stars. 

'Tis the Beauty of the Earth, 

Answering Beauty from above. 

For the Lovely from its birth 

Feels a sympathetic love. 

Tears, and sighs, and blighting sorrow, 

Man would partially annul. 

If his heart would, childlike, borrow 

Fables from the Beautiful. 
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IV. 

O, how much that's glorious, holy. 
Sanctifying, blissful, true. 
Slips Man's manliest nature solely 
That he gives not life its due. 
By the men who dream and live. 
Nature wins, and nations gain ; 
He who is most sensitive 
Hath most fancies in his brain. 
Fancy I thou art scared away 
By material acts and actors ; 
Thou wert ever loth to stay 
In a land of facts and factors. 
But return among thy foes. 
Come, and blossom like the rose. 
And where'er the war is strongest 
Let thy glory shine the longest. 
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Yes, in pity turn back fleetly 
Ere thy very memory fade ; 
If thou canst not come completely 
Send us back thy faintest shade. 
Ye, who with a creed austere 
Mock the Minstrel with a sneer. 
Make it to my heart appear 
That when Fancy quits the brain 
Innocence can there remain ; 
And that greater virtues rise 
When Imagination dies ; 
Only prove what I require. 
To the dust I dash my lyre. 
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What is real and what is serial 
By a mutual law unite ; 
Mental Beauty and material 
Multiply themselves like light. 
Beauty never comes alone. 
But hath Beauty in its train ; 
If it be a music tone 
Echo utters it again. 
Infants will their smiles unfold 
When their nurses smile before them. 
And some flowers are changed to gold 
When the golden sun shines o'er them. 
Every wave which sinks behind 
Spurs a glittering billow on. 
And a new thought fills the mind 
When another thought is gone. 
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Little streams, in silver flocks. 
Bringing Beauty from each branch. 
Creeping to the brink of rocks. 
Make the glorious avalanch. 
Little lips that babyhood 
Justifies the right to kiss. 
Grow so beautifiiUy good. 
That we gain by what we miss. 
Icicles, which smile, like Hope, 
In the shadows of the day. 
Sparkle still, from crag and slope. 
When they weep themselves away. 
Beauty here is Beauty's mother. 
Universal kin are they ; 
God hath made them for each other. 
Like his children of the clay ! 
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VI. 

Just like rivers to the sea. 
Human eyes were meant to be 
Helpers of the hiunan brain. 
Servants to its comprehension ; 
They the most from Nature gain, 
AVho can Nature best explain. 
Both by fact and by invention. 
Blend idea more with form. 
Form becomes more lovely by it; 
As the lightning in the storm 
Brightens when we beautify it. 
Every lily grows the fairer 
When of hiunan pride we think, 
For the lily is the sharer 
Of the dews which thistles drink. 
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Bees ! how beautifiil ye seem. 
When ye pass a rich man's door ! 
In your own imselfish scheme 
Ye are pleaders for the poor. 
Facts, no matter how compiled. 
Mixed with fiction teach the faster. 
Even Wonder to a child 
Is a most instructive master. 
Silent stars which shine afar. 
And unconscious as they are. 
Unto lovers' earnest hearts. 
Seem to feel with every quiver ; 
Thus, what joyous soul imparts 
Makes that soul a high believer. 
If this error teaches aught 
Great, or innocent, or good, 
Ever mingle form and thought 
In some new similitude. 
New similitudes explain 
Truths which are as old as time ; 
'Tis the quickening of the brain 
Makes Sublimity sublime. 
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VII. 

Faith, however undefined, 
Is a link of what we know ; — 
So our shadow glides behind 
Or precedes us where we go. 
Faith is undivided power 
In the life of foes or friends ; 
One reads riddles in a flower 
Which no other comprehends. 
Where is that mysterious stone 
Which the Chymists sigh to own ? 
Poets found it long ago. 
And they test creation by it ; 
But in spite of searching so 
Not a man of fact comes nigh it. 
So to teach men how to mould 
Plastic spirit into gold. 
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Morven's earnestness became 
Like a self-consuming flame. 
And he fondly dared to write 
For Mankind's and Nature's sake ; 
If he failed to sing aright, 
'Twas an innocent mistake. 
Souls most earnest, most will flash 
On the outward from the in. 
But the earnest and the rash 
Are not, in their being, twin. 
Hear, and say if this be sin ! 
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THE BEAUTIFUL. 

Walk with the Beautiftil and with the Grand, 
Let nothing on the earth thy feet deter ; 
Sorrow may lead thee weeping by the hand, 
But give not all thy bosom-thoughts to her : 

Walk with the Beautiful ! 

I hear thee say, " The Beautiful ! what is it ?" 
O, thou art darkly ignorant ! Be sure 
'Tis no long weary road its form to visit. 
For thou canst make it smile beside thy door : 
Then love the Beautiful ! 

Ay, love it ; 'tis a sister that will bless. 
And teach thee patience when the heart is lonely ; 
The Angels love it, for they wear its dress. 
And thou art made a little lower only : 

Then love the Beautiful ! 

Sigh for it ! — clasp it when 'tis in thy way ! 
Be its idolator, as of a maiden ! 
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Thy parents bent to it, and more than they ; 
Be thou its worshipper. Another Eden 

Comes with the Beautiful I 
Some boast its presence in a Grecian face ; 
Some, on a favourite warbler of the skies : 
But be not fooled ! where'er thine eye might trace, 
Seeking the Beautiful, it will arise : 

Then seek it everywhere. 
Thy bosom is its mint, the workmen are 
Thy thoughts, and they must coin for thee: believing 
The Beautiful exists in every star. 
Thou mak'st it so; and art thyself deceiving 

If otherwise thy faith. 
Thou seest Beauty in the violet's cup ; — 
I'll teach thee miracles ! Walk on this heath. 
And say to the neglected flower " Look up 
And be thou Beautiful I " If thou hast faith 

It will obey thy word. 
One thing I warn thee : bow no knee to gold ; 
Less innocent it makes the guileless tongue. 
It turns the feelings prematurely old ; 
And they who keep their best affections young, 

Best love the Beautifiil I 
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Two fair boys were out one mom 
Picking poppies in the com ; 
And they tried not to explain. 
What had foiled them had they tried, 
Why red weed and yellow grain 
Grow together, side by side. 
Now their hands held rustling reeds. 
And the reeds like lances were. 
And perchance they sighed for steeds, 
Thus to dash, and do, and dare. 
Fickle, like all boys, were they. 
Fickle, both in tears and laughter. 
So they quickly flung away 
Poppies first, and lances after. 
Of the children one was trained 
Selfishly in thought and deed ; 
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When he saw his little friend 
Pluck some moss, or flowers, or reed. 
Fairer than his own hand held. 
Then his jealous soul rebelled. 
He was vexed to see the other 
Hold a golden branch of furze ; — 
Must we thank the sire or mother ? 
Is the credit his, or hers. 
When a girl, or when a boy. 
Frets to see another's joy ? 
Foolish child I he snatched the furze 
From his comrade's little hand. 
Thinking not that self incurs 
Deeper pain than self hath planned. 
Then he screamed as if an asp 
Had uncoiled within his grasp : 
It was torture to his palm, 
And his playmate strove to calm 
His regret, and sobs, and tears. 
By a kiss which so endears. 
Both in saddest concert crying. 
With the furze beside them lying, 
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(On a river's bank they stood ;) 

And its clustered flowers were showing 

How much beauty may be growing 

In a world of brotherhood. 

There it lay and seemed to smile 

On the hand which felt its splinter, 

Flashing deepest gold the while. 

Like the Plaiedes in winter. 

Like a rich musician voicing. 

On the furze dropped down a Bee ; 

If joy's symbol be rejoicing. 

Who could have more joy than he ? 

Hq was out, like all his clan. 

For the benefit of man : 

He was seeking honey dew, 

Wheresoe'er a blossom grew ; 

From the furze he sipped his fill. 

And returned rejoicing still ; 

He returned, nor left behind 

One regret to mar his joy ; — 

Ye are morals for Mankind^ 

Generous Bee and selfish Boy 1 
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IX. 

Know'st thou not, ungentle Miser, 
That the cry for bread is deep ? 
I can ne'er be thy despiser, 
But I pity thee, and weep. 
Know'st thou not, ungentle Miser, 
How the Bee in summer lives ? 
Ask thy conscience which is wiser. 
He who grasps, or he who gives ; 
He who grasps will grasp a thorn. 
He who gives can smile to scorn 
Many storms which threat the morrow ; 
When Benevolence is bom 
Life discharges half its sorrow. 
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X. 

Truth and Fact may live apart. 
Like the silver dew and rain ; 
Truth speaks stories to the heart. 
Fact prates logic to the brain. 
Be it logic, be it story. 
Both are good so man be taught ; 
How, or when, we catch a glory 
Matters not, so it be caught. 
If I note the tiny Bee 
As a teacher by an act. 
It becomes a truth to me. 
Though it ne'er becomes a fact 
If I hold it truthful lore 
That the sea repeats its roar 
In a shell'B mysterious hollow ; 
Prove that science teaches more. 
And the science I will follow. 
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What, if I should fondly doubt 
When you tell me that the air. 
Rushing in, and rushing out, 
Makes a mimic ocean there ? 
I can turn the doubt to gain 
By refusal of the fact. 
And be kinder unto men. 
Kinder both in thought and act. 
I can fancy that the ocean 
Lends a voice amto a shell ; 
As a loud and swinging bell 
Gives to others not in motion 
Faint vibrations of its tone. 
And a tongue which mocks its own* 
Wearers of official ermine ! 
Every sentence ye determine 
May arise from conscious duty ; 
But remember that the shell 
Holds a moral in its cell. 
Useful as its outward beauty ! 
Man may sin, and Man may quarrel, 
From an imitative brain ; 
c2 
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Thus the shell becomes a moral 
When it counterfeits the main. 
When a wretch hath fallen so lowly 
That his best thoughts are unholy. 
Be not hasty to decide ; 
Let forbearance suffer long, 
Since his first and earliest guide 
May have trained him in the wrong. 
Error's step at first is light. 
But where'er it treads, a blight 
Marks its presence more and more : 
'Tis a useful thing to know 
That a footfall on the snow 
Soils what was unsoiled before. 
If the wisdom of the wise 
This philosophy despise. 
At such wisdom I wiU wink, 
And refute it as I can: — 
Let me think as children think 
When it educates the man. 
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Unto him who hath the merit 
Of explaaning form by spirit. 
Earth is fairer by the odds ; 
Such a man unknown, or known. 
Loves the earth that it is Gkni's, — 
Loves it more that 'tis his own. 
Even so did Morven love it. 
And in loving he was shown 
A philosophy above it. 
So the rainbow's arch in space. 
High above the mountain's top. 
Looks as if its gorgeous base 
Rests on a material prop. 
Little part hath Morven's name 
In the progress of my tale. 
But I use his thoughts the same 
As a mock-bird may retail 
Music from the Nightingale. 
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Though I utter Morven's history, 

I can never be minute ; 

So my Muse leaves part in mystery ; 

As a half-awakened lute 

Gives some eloquence of tone. 

Yet hath more which sleeps unknown. 

I would many fancies centre 

From a disunited source ; 

When I aim to be life's painter. 

Then details shall mark my course. 

Now I draw from Morven's mind. 

And perchance leave much behind; — 

One brief point within a life 

May so illustrate the whole. 

That, if it be joy or strife. 

It may show us all the soul. 

'Tis a maxim I maintain. 

Many words are weak and vain : — 

Hush ! he strikes his harp again ! 
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I love this lovely World — a Minstrel must I 

False prophets and false bards are ever kiibwn 

By their contempt of it. I put no trust 

In him who thinks to win a heavenly throne 

By spuming this rare EartL When such a one 

Comes to my home, I teach him, like Truth's teacher, 

That this fair universe should be approved ; 

A mocker of the Beautiful, a preacher 

Of fretful ignorance is he ; removed 

So far from God, that 'tis with him no duty 

To value what God gives. I should be loth 

To say. Love Earth alone for outward beauty, 

For outward images are not eternal; 

No, I would rather utter, Be to both 

A worshipper — ^unto the shell and kernel. 

There is much untold loveliness within 

The bosom's sanctity, and much without ; 

And he who doubts it, at no time can win 

A smile from God, to justify the doubt 
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Heayen must be glorious, for the Earth is so ! 
And only by the forms we see and know, 
Judge we the unseen — ^unknown. To me 
Earth is Heaven's miniature ; and I will pray 
That light may dawn on him who cannot say 
Such manly words, O lovely Earth ! of thee. 
Creating from themselves, all Beauties are 
Creators of the Beautifiil. That eye 
Of burning glory, which we call a star, 
Is imaged downward from its home, the sky ; 
And is it nothing more than outward show. 
When Beauty from above is shown below ? 
I tell the Man who faints when he should strive. 
That strength of Will is triumph for the mind ; 
In strength of Will the Bee within his hive 
Is blest himself in working for Mankind. 
Though you be poor, and feeble, and unknown. 
Yet your reflected mind shall shine afar. 
And other souls shall multiply your own. 
As waters multiply a single star. 
We owe our love amto those shining globes. 
Which vilest wretches never have despised ; 
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Because the stars look, in their golden robes. 

Like Peace and Happiness materialized. 

Why do unconscious waters clasp, and show 

The Beautiful in shadows? Answer this, 

And more : Why does the loving Sun so kiss 

The Primrose, and some other flowers that grow — 

Kiss them to his own hue, and keep them so ? 

Earth would not win the Beautiful above it 

If God intended we should never love it. 

I love this lovely World — ^a Minstrel must I 

For here some hearts, although they are but dust. 

Are living proofs that mountains and the sea 

Are overleaped by mild humanity. 

I know some hearts that Angels would be proud 

To bosouL Therefore, when the preacher preaches 

That Earth is vile, and Man's affections bowed. 

Like crushed and broken reed, which never reaches 

The Beautiful again, I know that he 

Dips all things in the colour of his mind ; 

He never felt with Nature sympathy. 

Nor heard God say, "My Children are Mankind.'* 
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XIL 

Look on Night, and look on Day, 
Wlien they come or glide away ; 
Sister-like they often meet. 
And Old Time does then endear them. 
But they come with fairy feet. 
And our senses cannot hear them. 
Though they oftentimes salute. 
Like their feet their kiss is mute ; 
But lest Beauty should be missing 
Morning cometh of their kissing. 
Even so Man's spirit goeth 
Through the World, until it groweth. 
Silently and unaware. 
Into other spirit there. 
Love 1 how exquisitely mute 
Is thy finest sense begot ; 
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Blushes show thy attribute. 
But thy footsteps echo not. 
Hush ! ungenerous prattler, hush I 
Never say they love not well 
Who lose language in a blush. 
Lest Love stamp thee " Infidel ;" 
And that word would be a bane. 
Branding like the curse of Cain. 
When the rich Eangfisher flies 
O'er the shining streams alone. 
Then we feel its beauty lies 
More in silence than in tone. 
Stronger than the strength of word. 
Fancies unto Love belong. 
Even as that radiant bird 
Hath a charm apart from song. 
If Love's genius lived in sound 
I should think it less profound. 
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xm. 

MoRVEN loved ! and loving not 

Is in feeling not to live ; 

He who hath all love forgot 

Is, in Nature, negative. 

He who mocks Love's holy name 

Makes not Love itself the worse. 

But his manhood is a shame. 

His vitality a curse. 

Morven loved ! and love was wonder 

Unto him when love began^ 

For the Child still flashed from under 

Every token of the Man. 

Unto him who clings and cleaves 

To a stubbornness of mind. 

Love consumes itself^ and leaves 

Nothing but its name behind. 
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Unto him whose thoughts remain^ 
Flexile as the liquid main, 
Love renews itself in power, 
Making one joy track some other. 
As the Foxglove slips a flower. 
And supplies it by another. 
Mortals of this pliant state 
Have a love the more intense. 
Since they never link nor mate 
Manly Faith with selfish Sense, 
Love and Selfishness are foes 
Like the Canker and the Rose, 
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XIV. 

He who educates his mind^ 
More by Nature than by Art, 
Will by that instruction find 
Love is Nature's counterpart. 
Forms are Love's eternal preachers. 
Preaching for it everywhere ; 
What is Love's is also Nature's, 
What is Nature's Love will share. 
And to show how Morven drew 
Love's support from actual things, 
We his stories must renew. 
And resound his lyric strings. 



t 
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LOVE. 

Now, Minstrel, if thou ask me for my faith, 

I will reply unto thee like a brother : 

Sincerely I believe of Love, and Death, 

That one 's omnipotent, but not the other. 

And the omnipotent is Love. Another 

Undying spirit mightier in its might 

The World holds not. Thy father and thy mother 

Kept their young fancy sacred in its sight. 

And found beneath its smile an holiday of light. 

To have our share of bliss we should catch bliss 

Betime : then love — while under the white skin 

The blood runs boyishly. Each earnest kiss 

Will be, like Music, too refined for sin. 

Too innocent for Pride. No heart can win 

Love's smile, if it unhappily believe. 

That Love and Wrong are, of one parent, twin. 
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'Tis false as falsehood ! Not a sin of Eve 
Left a reproach on Love, or left Love cau 
grieve. 

Explore the heart, and it will tell thee why ! — 
When Woman falls believe not that in sinking 
She drags down Love. Rather believe the sky 
Is grandenrless, and bare, when stars are winking 
Unto the moon, as if they all were thinking 
Of some familiar frolic to be done ; 
Rather believe the Eagle's eye is blinking. 
To watch the glorious rising of the Sun, 
When Mom outshines the Xight, aa a bride outsmiles 
a nun. 

Love's more than life to Woman — ^life twice o'er; 
And all who doubt the truth of this, come hither; 
But first, that ye may lean to truth the more. 
Hang round yoiir stubborn hearts Love's golden 

tether. 
Then let the lip be free to utter, whether 
Ye yet subscribe to this belief with me ; — 
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When Woman falls she drags not Love down with her. 

But holds it as a mother in the sea 

Sinks, but holds up her drowning child despairingly. 

The gladness of the little smnmer Bee ! 
Who is philosopher enough to say. 
He is excited by the flowers which he 
Sucks, in the fervid sunlight, day by day ? 
May it not be that, in his brilliant way. 
Love fills his soul, and that the love of kind. 
And not the love of blossoms, makes him gay ? 
He 's not unwise who thinks so, since we find 
The Bee is happy still to leave the flowers behind. 

With his outgoing from his tiny hut. 
With his returning from his daily flight. 
When half the flowers their silky eyes have shut. 
He sings. Did flowers alone give him delight. 
Then he would quit them weepingly at night. 
Love like the Bee ; like him rejoice ; or borrow 
Love from the Nightingale ; — 'tis infinite. 
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And dwindles not an atom with the morrow. 

But with unfailing faith still lives in joy and sorrow. 

His love is holy I — and his love is strong ; 
Which, like our spirit, lives increasingly, 
A principle of growtL That bird of song. 
Leaving his mate behind, flies o'er the sea, 
And sets his tent among us faithfolly. 
" Why, leave his mate behind ! is that like love ?" 
I answer, yes : if faith and toil can be 
The signs of love, then never can bird prove 
His love more deeply; — ^hush! his spirit fills the 
grovel 

It is the earnestness and strength of feeling. 
Which wings the Nightingale unto our shore : 
God's bird ; to the unsteady heart appealing. 
And teaching it to hope, and love the more. 
Briefly I have his history writ o'er. 
And all things have their histories, which preach ; 
Birds, insects, beasts, and forms which evermore 
Remain as forms inanimate, and each 
Is poet, prophet, or philosopher, to teach. 
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I said the Nightingale came o'er the water ; — 
And many hours he sings of joy, or woe. 
Ere comes his partner. She's the choicest daughter 
Whom Melody engages here below. 
Say, does she hear Love's voice that she should go. 
And mock with her untutored wings the dangers 
Which hang between herself and mate ? Perhaps so ; — 
For Love can make the most xinranging, rangers. 
And when Love firmly dfares, then Love and Fear 
are strangers. 

Hears she Love's voice, and answers it so well ? — 

There is a sense of finest subtlety, 

A spirit, rare, incomprehensible. 

Which when Love speaks, may hear? What if 

there be 
Materials of the strictest density, 
Mountains, and waves, and deserts intervening ? 
The ear can hear, and so the eye can see. 
When both are spiritual; and there's a meaning 
In Love which spirit is eternally explaining. 
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XV. 

Soul, when merged in other soul, 
Is an individual whole ; 
As ten thousand stara by night 
Give the World one perfect light. 
See a Primrose-bud unfold ! 
'Tis alone, yet more are nigh. 
And they lean their hearts of gold 
'Grainst it^ and together die. 
Though they cluster side by side. 
They have beauty mainly one; 
From its fellow each divide. 
And the while it lives alone. 
It will show that creatures mingle 
From a sympathy excited. 
And that souls may yet be single 
When their fancies are united. 
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Morven's dreams were all self^own, 
But his hopes were for another ; 
As a child who strays alone. 
Finding singleness his own, 
Tumeth back unto his mother. 
Morven's love was in degree. 
Even as that child would be, 
Nestling on its mother's breast. 
Perfect in its unity. 
Though its life is doubly blest. 
As if Will had no control. 
Some who love, in loving sink 
All identity of soul ; 
Even as the sea doth drink 
Numerous shining drops of rain, 
But where billows start, or stop. 
Never more gives back again 
The distinctness of a drop. 
These are they with Love so crushing 
That its course is waste and wide. 
As the cataract downward rushing 
Desolates the mountain's side. 
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XVI. 

Love 's a chastening restraint 
In the history of a saint : 
When in spiritual disdain. 
Christian lips are falsely curled. 
Love can make them smile again 
On humanity's own world. 
Love's a flash of Heaven, and more 
In the history of the poor. 
Love 's a mere parenthesis 
In the history of the wealthy. 
Who believe they can dismiss 
Love from life, and keep life healthy. 
Love 's a brilliant episode 
In the life of selfish men ; 
Nature hath no evil mode 
Which Love cannot turn to gain. 
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Love is joy in miniature 

To the man of ill repute ; 

And where Love is found least pure, 

Its result is most minute. 

What is Love's peculiar vein. 

In a poet's high condition ? 

Ask the Angels to explain. 

Who can tell by intuition. 

So like Heaven, of Heaven begot ; 

So like Earth in pain and bliss ; 

Man can tell what it is noU 

Only Angels what it is. 

Mathematics here would fail. 

For by system feelings grow not ; 

To a poet, like a tale. 

Spirit may alone reveal, 

Zore is Lave — and more I know not. 
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xvn. 

Poetry is so like Love, 

That a bard may love bestow 

And no changes undergo ; 

As the pinions of a Dove 

Look the same when strewn with snow. 

Though in name they are distinct, 

Yet their natures God hath linked. 

What 's distinctiveness of name. 

When a like result will follow ? 

Echo gains its voice the same 

From the mountain and the hollow ; 

From the mountain it is thrown. 

And the valley gives it tone. 

Poetry is so like Love, 

From the dreams which both approve ; 

Like two children of one mother. 

That they represent each other. 
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Each receives its nurture best 
From Imagination's breast ; 
And without such food it pines, 
Like a young Dove in its nest 
When its mother's care declines. 



XVIII. 

Love is past a perfect whole. 
When it lives on recollection ; 
Who would be sublime in soul. 
Must anticipate perfection. 
It is Love's ideal life 
Makes the real resemble Eden ; 
What is loveliest in the wife 
Was the fancy of the maiden. 
When a boy, 'mid tops and drums. 
Is of purest manhood dreaming. 
Then the manhood when it comes 
Will be purer from the seeming. 
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Even so the blossoms grow. 
Each foretelling of its fruit ; 
And a touch will often show 
"VMiat is slumbering in the lute. 
So it was to Morven, so 
He conceived in earnest youth 
Manhood's love more earnest still. 
And this fable, so like truth. 
Was the master of his will. 
So that every action caught 
A reflection from this thought. 
It is doubly well for those 
Who have fancies which disclose 
Some high principle of duty ; — 
Every bud before the Rose 
Is but Beauty leading Beauty. 
Love and Morven lived and grew 
Like the Daisy's hue with hue, 
Where the white is interwove 
With the crimson on its rim ; 
He a debtor unto Love, 
Love a debtor unto him. 
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XIX. 

Many lovely forms are parts 
Of the temper of our hearts. 
Not a flower can be uncurled 
In the garden of the world ; 
Not a flower can bud or pine. 
Young or old, unripe or ripe. 
But of feelings, yours or mine. 
Its existence is a type. 
Flowers have all immortal spirits. 
And they die not, though they wither ; 
Beauty ne'er the world inherits. 
But it tells why it came hither. 
Nothing beautiful can pass. 
And no image leave in going. 
For the heart is like a glass 
Evermore that image showing. 
d2 
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Though forgotten where and when 
"VVe beheld or felt a glory. 
Yet like sunshine on the rain 
It illumes life's darker story. 
None e'er knelt at Nature's feet, 
But found profit in the kneeling ; 
Thus I think the flowers most sweet 
Are the types of sweetest feeling. 
Never mourn o'er faded flowers, 
They have told their tale in blooming ; 
All our best and holiest powers 
Are but flowers their bloom resuming. 
Though from us some flowers remove. 
Yet their kindred perish never. 
Just like hearts which waste in love. 
Leaving Love as fresh as ever. 
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XX. 

Beauty when it cometh early. 
Is the nearer to its end ; 
Many children's locks are curly. 
But with age the locks unbend ; 
As the young fern's top is rolled, 
Straightening as it groweth old. 
Many a bud with crimson tip. 
Luscious as a virgin's lip, 
Looks too early on the sun. 
Ere the blighting frosts are o'er ; 
Then it shrinks back like a nun, 
And we lose it evermore. 
So we often praise and woiader 
When a child is most acute. 
But decay is working under 
While the bloom is on the fruit. 
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If a lovely form or spirit, 
Coming to the world betime. 
Could by such a course inherit 
Stronger life, and longer prime ; 
Then the first star of the eve 
Would, I think, be last to leave; 
Then the early Lark would sing 
Every Nightingale to sleep; 
And the bird whose glossy wing 
Took him soonest o'er the deep 
Would not quit us, but to follow 
Each and every other Swallow. 
Then there would be fewer sleeping 
Underneath the churchyard clod. 
And for whom some eyes are weeping, 
Though their spirits are with God. 
Then the maid of Morven's choice 
Still would cheer him with her voice; 
But what made the object dearer 
Only stole her from his side: 
Being young — decay drew nearer ; 
Being beautiful — she Died ! 
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" Young" and " beautiful" are words 
Sacred in the heart's best history. 
But they are, like songs of birds. 
Both a rapture and a mystery : 
From their presence we are gleaning 
Scraps of wisdom as we go. 
But their most ethereal meaning. 
Nothing less than Angels know. 
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Change can strike a lovely thing. 
Ere a thought can well conceive it ; 
Touch a Butterfly's silk wing. 
And the silky gloss will leave it. 
O, it is a fearM time 
When the loved and lovely die. 
When the Fancy in its prime 
Haunts the churchyard where they lie. 
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Better, perhaps, be dull in thought. 
Feeling naught, and thinking naught. 
Than to have a conscious glance 
Through corruption's wide expanse. 
Lips that we have madly kissed. 
Kissed in sorrow, love, or laughter, 
Change so much when they are missed. 
That the silent worms kiss after. 
Christ I that it should e'er be thus 
That the cold worms follow us ! 
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In the heart there is a love. 
Uniform in life and mien — 
Like a burning star above. 
When no other star is seen. 
Such a love, so lone and single. 
From a point of beauty springs. 
But a perfect love will mingle 
With a universe of things. 
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Morven followed to the tomb 
One who could have blessed his home ; 
And he loved her — oh, I know 
None who could that love deny — 
But she perished ! Yet he saw 
Beauty did not wholly die. 
Beauty lived around him still, 
Beauty spoke from vale and hill. 
Out of which were echoes leaping ; 
Beauty flashed from sea and lake, 
And he smiled for Beauty's sake 
When some others would be weeping. 
When a change brings tears and pain, 
It may be a virtue then 
Both to sigh and weep awhile ; 
But who soonest smiles again 
Makes a virtue of his smile. 
Spirit is for ever plastic. 
And when friends and fortune fade. 
He who is the most elastic 
Is most spiritually made. 

d3 
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And though he can never more 
Love as he hath loved before. 
Yet the poetry of life 
With a poet will remain; 
Out of death, and hate, and strife. 
He can rise to joy again; 
Even as the Lark, sweet bird. 
Startled in his quiet nest, 
Kushes up when he is stirred. 
And escaping sings the best. 



MISCELLANEOUS 



POEMS. 



MINIATURE POETS. 



GIRL. 



When I went walking yesterday, 

And wore my little gipsy bonnet, 

At which you smiled^ and called me gay, 

I picked a Daisy in my way ; 

So beautiM ! pray look upon it. 

Nay, brother, do not toss your head 

As if you scorned the flower; — ^how silly! 

Look on this lace-work, white and red, 

A mixture of the Rose and Lily. 

If you but knew from whence this came. 

And where it grew so very lonely. 

The flowers around our window-frame 

Would not enchain your fancy only. 
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But this small Daisy^ rich in spirit^ 
Though looking now so crushed and poor. 
Would seem to you a thing of merit. 
Such as yoiur eye ne'er saw before. 
And, perhaps, may gaze on never more. 

BOY. 

Hush, Jessie! there 's a sign of sorrow. 

Like glittering silver, in your eye; — 

I would that I could mould or borrow 

A rainbow for yotir mental sky. 

To promise that your tears should dry. 

But of this Daisy; — do not weep. 

For tears with Daisies are not suiting ; — 

I'll wager that upon some steep. 

Where scarce a goat could keep his footing, 

You scrambled after this small flower. 

And took it from its mountain bower. 

So do not try, and do not hope 

To draw attention to your Daisy, 

Whether from velvet plain or slope 

You stole it, I should think it easy 
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To prove that, both in scent and feature. 
The Honeysuckles on our wall 
Are sweeter gifts to every creature 
Than are the Daisies all. 

GIBL. 

Each flower is sister to another, 
And sister beauties are not equal ; 
But when you hear my story, brother. 
You 11 love the Daisy for the sequel. 
I never was a mountain ranger. 
Since I was never strong nor brave. 
But yesterday I plucked this stranger. 
This Daisy, from our mother's ^^ve. 
And oftentimes my warm lips touch 
This nursling of the churchyard clay; 
You see I kiss it overmucli 
Since all its bloom is worn away. 
It is excess of joy, I know. 
For every kiss cries out "another;" 
Methinks that while I kiss it so 
I kiss our living mother. 
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BOY. 

Since grief awoke our deepest sigh 

I think 'tis now about six months^ 

And in that period only once 

I've seen our mother's grave — and why? 

Although my heart cried " let me go !^ 

Disease so absolute said " wo." 

O, sister, what a harsh reply ! 

GIRL. 

Never a day hath glided by 
But I have journeyed from this home. 
And where my thoughts led, there I trod; 
And nearer to a mother's tomb 
I thought that I was nearer God. 
Judge, then, what joy my bosom felt 
When first this Daisy met my view ; 
'Twas but a bud, but down I knelt. 
And stared upon the form so new. 
As if my vision were untrue. 
And yet it was no dream of mine; 
From underneath its emerald ahrine 
I saw the crimson bursting through. 
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And still it bursty and still I came. 

Untiringly, each day the same. 

And watched the flush upon its tip. 

While silver whiteness slept below ; 

Like redness on a maiden's lip. 

Whose neck is rivalling the snow. 

At last it grew a perfect thing. 

As perfect as a Kinglet's wing. 

On which we cannot paint a feather. 

Lest bird and wing be spoiled together. 

So beautiful its presence seemed 

Unto my wondering eyes each day. 

You cannot think how much I dreamed, — 

Dreamed till my reason passed away. 

There stood the flower unchanged, yet changing, 

Still innocent, still calm, still clear. 

And in my restless fancy's ranging 

I thought it was an Angel's tear. 

An Angel weep ! and for my mother. 

Whose spirit now in heaven is free ? 

Another thought, and then another. 

Like April sunlight on the sea. 
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Came flashing on me suddenly. 
But still I held the glorious faith. 
That Angels drop a holy tear 
O'er every doting mother's death. 
Whose presence is so needed here. 

BOY. 

Speak on, my throbbing heart hath caught 
The dawning of a brilliant thought ! 

GIRL. 

Our Honeysuckles, — what are they, 

Which in the sun make holiday ? 

Have they no better place to stray. 

That they should twist, and twirl, and crajwl. 

Like outcasts on a barren wall ? 

BOY. 

It is their home, their cradle, rife 
With all their nourishment and life. 
They always cling to post or pile 
In weakness, Jessie, such as we 
Went clinging, with a trusting smile. 
Around a guardian mother's knee. 
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GIRL. 

Our gold-blue Violets, — what are they. 
Which in the sun make holiday? 
Each lone one nodding on its stem. 
And all like sleepy babes at night ; 
We have no sympathy with them. 
Or they would give us more delight. 
They should not in the garden grow, 
I know they should not, brother, — no ! 

BOY. 

It is their city, country, world. 
Where they with all their kindred mingle. 
Together they should be encurled, — 
A flower is out of place when single. 

GIRL. 

Our pink Carnations, — what are they. 
Which in the sun make holiday ? 
I know they 're flooded to the brink 
With honey, which the brown Bees drink ; 
I know that from their cloistered heart 
A stream of fragrance they impart; 
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And all these flowers shall ope their eyes 

Nearer to where our mother lies ; 

*Twill be a solace for our sorrow 

To plant them on her grave to-morrow. 

But, brother, is it not a shame, 

I never thought of planting flowers 

Until this little Daisy came. 

And showed a love as strong as ours? 

BOY. 

My heart is with you — ^not my hand. 
And, Jessie, make a fairy land ; 
When mothers such as ours depart, 
A thousand kindred joys will flee. 
As if the universal heart 
Had lost some links of harmony. 



JESSIE. 



" Berry Head," a rock in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Brixham, in Devonshire, was refortified during the 
Peninsular War. It conunands a fine view of the English 
Channel, and across the bay Torquay rises like a fairy 
queen amidst the waters. There are still on " Berry 
Head" mouldering and neglected battlements, and a moat 
partially filled. A house on one side of the rock, now 
inhabited by the Rev. H. Lyte — a poet of great lyrical 
skill — ^was formally an hospital. Close by the house a 
single plain stone has been erected, on which the inscriber 
has thus written : — 

**TO THE UNKNOWN DEAD." 



On Berry's tall and nigged steeps, 
Where scowled the battlement and wall, 
Pale Desolation smiles and creeps, 
And holds its dusty camivaL 

And since the spirit-wing of change 
There passed and left destruction's trace. 
Have legends old, and dark, and strange. 
Been linked unto that stormy place. 
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Now, where the waving grass is grown, 
Above the restless water's bed. 
Is carved upon a low white stone 
This record, " To the unknown dead^ 

And who they were who slumber there. 
By sword or fire in battle slain ; 
Or whether life brought joy or care. 
Must now a mystery remain. 

A maiden of a lovely home 
On Berry's lofky mountain trod. 
And ever did her black eyes roam 
Along the azure-crested flood. 

No glimpse of light the smnmit glassed 
That found her not on *^ Berry Head ; " 
And children whispered, as they passed, 
" ' Tis Jessie, the poor maniac maidT 

Ye who desire her tale to learn. 
And why alone she wept and strayed. 
Know that her heart was doomed to mourn. 
Because she loved, but was betrayed. 
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A boat is gaily sweeping now 
In haste across the sparkling bay, 
And the rich banner on her prow 
Is silvery as the silver spray. 

One brave and stalwart knight is there. 
That dancing frail boat's only guide. 
And one fair maid with golden hair 
Is cahnly seated by his side. 

Scarce on their rounded foreheads fell 
The meUow shade of Berry Cliff, 
When he who steered so true and well 
In safety moored the little skiff. 

It is the maiden's wish to pause. 
And hear again the merry breeze. 
Which o'er her home's high turrets blows. 
And gambols with its old green trees. 

To pause is that sweet maiden's will. 
And could the youth be less than kind. 
When she would gaze, for good or ill. 
Upon her father's halls behind ? 
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But fretful haste was soon displayed 
To see the skiff so idly ride. 
And, answering to the happy maid. 
The impatient helmsman thus replied: — 

*^ The sun is laughing on the bay, 
And light is on the wave's quick pulse ; 
In this bright spot we must not stay. 
But, on ; — ^but, on ! 'Tis madness else. 

" Gertrude, the love thou hast for me 
Is purchased by another's pain; 
I've sworn by Jesu ne'er to see 
The fire of Jessie's eye again. 

" Some say that with the mom's new hours 
She wanders on those rugged steeps ; 
That here she picks rank weeds and flowers, 
And braids them with her hair, and weeps. 

" Perchance her foot is planted near. 
Perchance her wild eyes ynildly rove 
O'er all so hushed and tranquil here. 
And mourn to see our mutual love. 
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^^ A braver sire than Jessie hath 
Ne'er trod with Godfrey's holy band, 
When first he traced a Christian path 
O'er the soft sands of Salem's land. 

" I've battled by his noble side. 
And could have felt most proud to be 
With his undaunted name allied. 
The son of such a sire as he I 

" But, Gertrude, thou didst tempt mine eye. 
And all I loved in Jessie died : — 
On — on — ^the Briton's strand we fly. 
And far our skiff must race the tide." 

The young knight paused, and kissed the lips 
Which hung like two soft flowers near his. 
But o'er his heart remembrance creeps, 
And adds a poison to the kiss. 

He had been false, and thought will leave 
A serpent in the false-one's brain; — 
Keener than that which tortured Eve, 
Its sting will evermore remain. 
E 
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The sail is free, the mooring gone, 
And like a white Gull sports the skifF; 
Seaward the light breeze fans her on. 
And lower seems tall Berry Cliff. 

On Tor's high hills some dark clouds brood, 
Like vapours on the Atlas crown. 
And now they fling in sultry mood 
A fiery flash of lightning down. 

The sunlight bids the sea farewell, 
As if it sought some calmer world. 
And round in ojie increasing swell. 
The sullen waves are darkly curled. 

The youth he strives to fiirl the sail. 
And on the prow the storm he braves. 
But stronger than his strength the gale 
Dashes him down amid the waves I 

Tossed on the frenzied billows' top, 
A plaything for their giant might, 
They bear his cold brow harmless up. 
As if to mock his Gertrude's sight. 
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He had been famed in boyhood's hour. 
As one unmatched among his race. 
Who coupled with a swimmer's power 
The lightness of a swimmer's grace. 

The frail boat, like a wild-bird's flight, 
Or like an arrow, onward sped; 
And Gertrude's eyes deny their light. 
And Gertrude's latest hope is fled. 

And when she wakes to life again 
Her childhood's home is far away; 
Strained is her gaze, but strained in vain, 
To catch once more the silver bay. 

'Tis said that when the evening came, 
And every heaving wave grew dark. 
She stood with men of daring name. 
The inmates of a Corsair's bark. 

That they who knew but blood and crime. 
In pity for her hapless case. 
Placed her within a foreign clime, 
Amid a kind and gentle race. 
e2 
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The knight long wrestled with the wave, 
And while the mighty storm blew o'er. 
It flung him from a gloomy grave 
Upon the shell-enamelled shore. 

And near the spot where he was thrown 
A form was lying, warm, but dead ; — 
A form that he long since had known. 
When Love's young light was o'er him shed. 

'Twas Jessie, the poor maniac girl, 
For she had madly leaped the rock; — 
Despair will dash the richest pearl. 
Ere Hope wins strength to stay the shock. 

Still wandering on the mountain's top. 
Plucking the wild flowers one by one, 
She saw the boat beneath her stop, • 
And watched it when it hurried on. 

She could not sigh, she could not weep ; 
Despair and Death came hand in hand. 
And with an uncomplaining leap. 
She downward sprung upon the strand. 
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Her slender finger held a ring, 
A gift the fickle knight had given ; 
The language of that precious thing 
Was this — ^that love should be unriven. 

Oh, golden rings are offered ever. 

To show love like their endless round ; 

But hearts long linked shrink hack and sever, 

While rings remain unworn and sound, 

***** 

Years passed away, and discord came ; 
Brother 'gainst brother raised the sword. 
Love was remembered but by name. 
And mercy was a barren word. 

He who had broken Jessie's heart. 
And sold his faith for Gertrude's hand. 
Played in that strife a daring part. 
The leader of a reckless band. 

He fell beneath a noble foe, 
And as he shut his eye of fire, 
It was his latest pang to know. 
That foe was Jessie's injured sire. 



DREAMS. 



Our life is half a dream; the other half 
Reality, and Time is king of both: 
The heart is very loth 

To dwell with fact for ever, though the laugh 
Be its own echo. Thought will gather pearls 
From untrod shores, and dreams are often false 
That point their finger unto crystal worlds; 
But like the little glittering water-globes 
Which children send upon the winds to waltz, 
They come in beauty and their painted robes 
When most like rainbows, fade beneath the sky. 
And thereby mock our brain. The pulse leaps high 
When Fancy is the inmate of our homes! 
Dreams are false prophets oftentimes to us ; 
But having them, each dreamy man becomes 
An Atlas, with a giant's strength to carry 
The earth upon his shoulders. It is thus 
That Speculation makes us intermarry 
With mimic Truth, and tempts us so, to see 
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The mirror of our wishes. What were we 
Ifc dreamless ? Or, how could we ever meet 
The spirit of Misfortune, when he strides 
Our threshold, and sits chattering at our feet ? 
We bribe with dreams the passing hour, that glides 
Like a destroying Angel by. 
Some men live dreamers, some in dreaming die; 
And he who dreams the most, hath most of hope, — 
And hope Is joy. Not when the lid is down. 
That shuts the window, 'neath whose raven slope 
We borrow light, is dreaming only found; 
For he who stands on dizzy moimtains piled, 
As Eagles do, may there remain dream-bound, 
And stare upon the sim. 

What of the child? 
He fashions for himself, in dreams, a zone 
In which his baby intellect runs round. 
As in a world peculiarly his own. 
He cannot kiss his master's rod, which brings 
The gushings from his eyes — the burning tears; 
And then he thinks, beyond all childish things, 
How glorious 'tis to be a man in years. 
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What of the youth? He, too, builds brilliant castles 
Upon the floorless winds, and peoples each • 

With fantasies. His dreams are the mute vassals 
That wait his summons, and his heart can reach 
All future hopes, which are no more than air. 
And when the frosts of life make his brow cold 
His castles fade away, as did the rare 
Enamelled ones, when the old lamp was sold 
Which made Aladdin's pomp. 

What of the man ? 
He sends his warm and busy fancies out 
To revel where the Roses are. A scout 
Is missioned by his brain to lead the van 
Of his realities, that brings report 
Of lands which overflow with honey streams. 
Reason's magnificent and kingly court 
Is thronged with witnesses subpoenaed by dreams. 
Where each and all make holiday. 'Tis well 
That living what man truly w, he seems 
What he is noty for who would wish to dwell 
One moment with disease, and pain, and tears. 
And feel his hopes less vi\id than his fears? 



THE KINGS OF THE SOIL. 



Black sin may nestle below a crest. 

And crime below a crown ; 
As good hearts beat 'neath a fustian vest. 

As under a silken gown. 
Shall tales be told of the chiefs who sold 

Their sinews to crush and kill. 
And never a word be sung or heard 

Of the men who reap and till? 
I bow in thanks to the sturdy throng 

Who greet the young Morn with toil; 
And the burden I give my earnest song 

Shall be this— The Kings of the Soil! 
Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 

But the blue sky o'er their head; — 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they. 

To withhold or to offer bread I 
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Proud ships may hold both silver and gold, 

The wealth of a distant strand ; 
But ships would rot, and be valued not. 

Were there none to till the land. 
The wildest heath, and the wildest brake. 

Are rich as the richest fleet, 
For they gladden the wild birds when they wake. 

And give them food to eat. 
And with willing hand, and spade and plough. 

The gladdening hour shall come, 
'WTien that which is called the " waste land" now. 

Shall ring with the " Harvest Home." 
Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 

But the blue sky o'er their head; — 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they. 

To withhold or to offer bread. 

I value him whose foot can tread 

By the corn his hand hath sown; 
When he hears the stir of the yellow reed 

It is more than Music's tone. 
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There are prophet-sounds that stir the grain, 

When its golden stalks shoot up ; 
Voices that tell how a world of men 

Shall daily dine and sup. 
Then shame, oh, shame, on the miser creed. 

Which holds back praise or pay 
From the men whose hands make rich the lands. 

For who earn it more than they 9 
Then sing for the Kings who have no crown 

But the blue sky o'er their head; — 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they. 

To withhold or to offer bread. 

The poet hath gladdened with song the past. 

And still sweetly he striketh the string. 
But a brighter light on him is cast 

Who can plough as well as sing. 
The wand of Bums had a double power 

To soften the common heart. 
Since with harp and spade, in a double trade. 

He shared a common part. 
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Rome lavished fame on the yeoman's name 

Who banished her deep distress, 
But had he ne'er quitted the field or plough 

His mission had scarce been less. 
Then sing for the Kings who are missioned all 

To a toil that is rife with good; — 
Never Sultan or Dey had such power as they. 

To withhold or to offer food! 



TRUTH. 



What is the reason. Truth, that men admire 

Dark Falsehood so, as if she were thy sister ? 
Of thee they weary, but they never tire 

Of her: — unnumbered lips have daily kissed her. 
As if she were a bride. 
While thou stood'st mourning by her side. 

Man loves thee not — ^the worse for him hereafter : 

Return unto the bosom of thy God, 
Laden with tales of him ; if his false laughter 

Hath mocked thee, thou hast power to use the rod. 
Surely the world is taught 
Elisha was not mocked for naught. 

Come o'er my threshold. Truth! Sit by my fire, 
And tell me stories of the past! How thou 

Hast shouted " Victory!" on the martyr's pyre. 
And cooled the scorching fever of his brow. 
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To thee my heart will cleare. 
Even while I wonder and believe. 

Of Galileo thou canst word me stories ; 

Though thou should'st weep thou wilt be proud to tell 
How this discoverer of starry glories 

Leant on thy breast when Folly barred his cell. 

Thy shortest tale of sorrow 

Will make me strong in conscience for the 
morrow. 

And of the future tell me. Thou hast lips 
Which prophecy the excellence of such ; 
Those who go " down unto the sea in ships" 
ShaU not go warfully. Oh, break the crutch 
On which weak Falsehood leans. 
And there will be no plea for battle scenes I 

Come o'er my threshold. Truth ! Sit by my fire. 

And we will chat like friends. Then I shall lift 
My forehead to the heavens a little higher 
In faith that thou art the Almighty's gift. 
.1 know thou'rt His anointed 
For whom the hosts of seraphs were appointed. 
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Thus will I speak my brethren for Truth's sake ; — 

Shrink not in cowardice when Truth shall ask 
A sacrifice. Stand up erect, nor quake 

When tyrants scowl. Shake off the liar's mask, 
And brave the world's disdain, 
For so to live is hope — to die is gain. 



THE TWINS. 



Two Bweet children, girl and boy. 
Shared each others tears and joy; 
They were ever side by side. 
Like the Graces beautified. 
Form without and thought within 
Linked them by the name of twin. 
They had lost a mother's kiss. 
Which is musical with bliss; 
For the lips which smiled and burned 
With the children's kiss returned, 
Lost to all they took and gave, 
Lay, and mouldered, in the grave. 
Oh, there are some mothers living 
Busy as the Angels, giving 
Showers of joy where'er they tread; 
And there are some mothers dead 
Who deserved to live for ever; 
Death may blush at times to shiver 
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Mirrors, that reflect, indeed. 
Love which is a mother's creed ! 
Often in the summer weather 
Would the children range together. 
When the sun, in kingly power. 
Made a mint of leaf and flower. 
There his yellow coin to cast, — 
Coin that long hath current passed : 
Poets now, like bards of old. 
Deem the simshine genuine gold. 
They had rambled far one day 
In their hasty-footed way. 
And the day was robed in shade 
Ere they saw its toilet made. 
Childhood never was Time's slave. 
So upon their mother's grave 
Both the pilgrims sat and wept. 
And outworn with weeping, slept. 
With a stem eye, flashing fire. 
Came the children's tyrant sire; 
Loving not that sleeping pair, 
A\Tule the light wind shook their hair. 
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There the father swore an oath, 

And he struck the sleepers both: 

" Mother!" shrieked the boy in pain — 

But she answered not again. 

" Mother, mother I" shrieked the other, 

And the echo answered " mother." 

More than Cain that man is cursed. 

Who believes the nurse and nursed 

Can wipe out Love's every feature; 

Child and mother have one nature. 

One warm pulse and heart between them, 

So that Death can never wean them. 

Who would not give lands and gold. 

Though their value was untold. 

Could he keep alive the breast 

That has warmed his infant rest? 

'Tis a cause for watery eyes 

When a doting mother dies. 



PEACE BE WITH THEE STILL. 



May Peace be with thee now. 

Thy path be strewn with flowers, 
And Fancy bring unto thy heart 

The warmth of summer hours. 
Content, and Love, and Joy, and Hope, 

Be ministers to thee ; 
But let no slave of Mammon bend 

Unchecked his supple knee. 
Yes, maiden, I would have thee rise 

Above the worldly throng, 
With thoughts that span the universe 

And feelings deep and strong. 
Could all the powers which reign in heaven 

Be servants of my will. 
Time should sit lightly on thy heart 

And Peace be with thee still. 
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The rugged world is new to thee. 

Thou know'st not all its wiles; 
As adders nestle under flowers. 

So craft sleeps under smiles. 
The False may whisper tales which seem 

All honesty and truth ; 
The Proud may dart a look of scorn 

Upon thy humble youtL 
The Vain may preach of tinselled things. 

As empty as the air; 
And if thy bosom be unbarr'd 

Send idle fancies there. 
But reaping still a mass of good 

From out a world of ill. 
May Time sit lightly on thy heart 

And Peace be with thee still! 

Though years should cloud thy timid eye. 

Thy step no more be light, 
And age should gather on thee, like 

The canopy of night; 
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Though fond ones sit no more around 

The fireside of thy home. 
And all the loved of olden time 

Are sleeping in the tomb ; 
Yet may'st thou turn unto the past, 

And gladly gaze before. 
And see an Angel's hand draw back 

The bolt from glory's door. 
I would not that thy life should be 

Sad, desolate, or chill; 
Let Hope's bright image glad thy heart 

And Peace be with thee still! 



WINTER. 



The Swallow scents the Winter's breath. 

When Winter is far behind, 
And he knows that scent is the scent of Death, 
Which rides on the whistling wind. 

What's to be done? 
The Swallow hath two homes, or more. 
And he spreads his black wings to the golden sun. 
And swift in his course, as the hurricanes run. 
He speeds through the skies to a warmer shore ;- 
The Swallow hath two homes, or more. 
But the poor man hath not one. 

The poor man scents the Winter's dearth. 
Ere the Autumn flowers have had their birth. 
And he weeps to think of a cheerless hearth. 
And innocent children clad in rags, — 
Pale Poverty hath its signs and flags. 
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As heroes have, whom glory tracks ; 

And they flutter and hang on human backs! 

What's to be done 
When the frost shall creep through the hovel door ? 

The Swallow hath two homes, or more. 

But the poor man hath not one. 

Call it a shelter if you like. 

But call it never a home^ I pray. 
Where storms through broken windows strike, 

And turn men's bodies cold as clay. 
Call that no home which hath merely a roof. 

But no bread on the shelf, and no fire in the grate. 
Lest grinding Poverty's iron hoof. 
As if to mock ye with reproof. 

Should trample ye down to as low a fate. — 
The Swallow hath a home in the sun. 
But the poor man hath not one. 

Do ye scent the Winter, rich men, yet. 

Ye Swallows with many homes? 
Without dread yie may meet it, but never forget, 

That a blight to many it comes. 
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The Swallow hath rushed across the sea, 
But, the poor man, where is he ? 

Ye rich ones know 
That he hath no home where his feet may go; 
And remember this in frost and snow; 
Though he hath not a home beneath the sun. 
Your charities can make him one. 



MUTUAL LIKENESS. 



Each form in single being grows. 

But all forms link together. 
The Bee unto the summer Rose, 

The Lark unto the Heather. 
The purple Heather must be free. 

And free must be the bird. 
The one to show its symmetry. 

The other to be heard. 
Shut from the light of sun and moon 

The Heather in thy home, 
And never through the shining noon 

Allow the Lark to roam ; 
Though cloistered between walls and wires 

Each is to each a brother, 
And there its spirit frets and tires. 

Each drooping like the other. 
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'Tie more in thoughtlessness than malice 

To hold a bird from light, 
To keep him from God's golden palace. 

Which is the Infinite. 
And innocent may be the heart, 

And innocent the hand, 
AMiich rears the Heather flower apart 

From its own mountain land. 
But whensoever and wheresoe'er. 

In shadow or in sun. 
The Heather and the Lark appear. 

Their sympathies are one; 
And poets of all times have found. 

That while distinct in name. 
The beautiful of form and sound 

Are mutually the same. 



DAY AND NIGHT. 



Greetings unto thee, Day! In rapture rise 
The poet's thoughts for thee, to whom his eyes 
Give worship. If one glory they have missed. 
Strike them with thy gold wand. Thy presence buys 
A world — full of unsyllabled delight. 
For in thy presence maiden buds are kissed 
By happy Bees. Thou tempt'st their tiny sight 
With candied breakfasts. Thou art their high priest. 
And when thou guid'st them to their incense, then 
They give thee humming music. Come to men 
In sunlight. Day; the sunlight gladdens them. 
And they were shaped for joy. Or, when in storms 
The thunder speaks to thee, and lightning warms 
A fever in thy veins, be doubly joyous after ; 
Be doubly beautiful, and let the hem 
Upon thy garment be a rainbow gem. 
Thy children's merry and delicious laughter 
F 2 
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Rings in thy nursery when thou art fair — 

Thy children, who are birds. Let the skies tell 

How these wild swingers swing upon the air. 

And chase each other over " flood and fell." 

Day ! when a babbling child I learnt the tale 

That beauty 's not all thine ! No, thou hast given 

To Night thy prince of song — the Nightingale, 

Who flutters silence with a voice from heaven ! 

Night! let me shake thy inky-painted hand: 

A poet is of universal kin 

Lovingly made. The Indian hangs a band 

Of shining toys aroimd his swarthy skin; 

But thou, who art a swarthier Indian far. 

Dost string thy girdle up of many a star. 

And one mild moon. Thou grandeur giv'st and tak'st : 

While at thy palace door thou mutely shak'st 

Some silvery dew-drops down in strong delight. 

Thou dost close up the windows of some flowers. 

And then thy brother. Day, to give them sight. 

Takes their green curtains down. This sod of ours 

Hath married daughters, who regret to miss 

The sun, which is their princely husband. Bliss 
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Is twin-bom with all great and lofty thought ; 

And Night is a thought-waker. I have caught 

The Angels in my fancy's web, and sported 

With them, when Night has hung its moon-lamp out. 

A soul in its ideal race transported 

Was mine "Lang Syne." Ye busy Phantoms, shout! 

And span the universe of thought about. 

Fling dreams in multitudes. He who hath courted 

Bich visions once, will court them still; their stir 

Is breath and life to Beauty's worshipper. 



LOVE AND POVERTY. 



Pale Poverty met rosy Love 

One morning in a church; 
Love had a little snowy Dove 

Upon his finger's perch. 
Quoth he, " We have been christened foe% 
Know'st thou how such a tale arose ? 
But call thou at my radiant bower. 

In any fiiture hour. 
And then the false-lipped world shall see 

The worth of Love's philosophy. 
And I will prove to thine and thee. 

That Love can l^gh at Poverty." 

Said Poverty, " Mark thou the bird 
That keeps thy hand without a yoke. 

It fluttered and its white wings stirred 
When first thy warm lips spoke. 
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I see its wish to fly away: 
What is its name, I pray ?" 
Love faintly smiled and said, — " It is 
The ark-bird, typical of peace." 

The Dove would not be stilled nor soothed. 
Though Love his ruffled plumage smoothed. 
Till with the parting words " Good day," 
Grim Poverty stalked on his way. 

Within a bower 'neath summer skies 
Love sported with a woman's curls. 
And searching for a pair of pearls. 

He found them in her eyes. 

Now toying, toying, on went Love, 
Still on his finger perched the Dove, 
When, pale as death itself could be. 
In walked the wanderer. Poverty. 

Love played the more, and drunk with bliss 
He shouted madly — " By this kiss. 
Rich as the Honeysuckle-bell, 
And musical as air-stirred shell. 
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I swear that Love shall victor be I'^ 
Then doubtfully smiled Poverty. 

Soon Winter came ; Love asked for fire^ 

But Poverty said "No;" 
And though Love's torch did not expire. 

It flickered at the blow. 
Upon the sharp flints of the street 
Love's children ran, with naked feet. 
And when he uttered " Clothe this woe I" 
Still came the same eternal " No." 
Love's children daily asked for bread. 
And yet the frosty "No" was said. 
At last in death one sweet child slept. 
And then Love wept; 
It was hi& first mute tear of sorrow. 
And ere the dawning morrow 
Love's bird flew off and left him lonely. 
The shadow of a being only. 



LIGHT AND SHADOW. 



I saw a small Bird on the brink of a river. 

And the hot sun was pouring a golden light o'er him. 
And I could not help pausing to see his endeavour 

To drink of the liquid which God had sent for him. 
He drank, and then fluttered his wings ere he started. 

And I thought it a symbol of gladness — ^that flutter ; 
Then he rose to the sky, like a creature light-hearted. 

And uttered such music as Angels might utter. 

I saw a frail Man by the fire in a tavern; 

He drank, and then sung with a boisterous glee 
Of some bandits who dwelt in the gloom of a cavern, 

Of some pirates who chased many ships on the sea. 
There was joy for the Bird, for the Man there was 
mirth. 

Yet their sympathies could not together incline; — 
The Bird sung of heaven, the Man sung of earth; 

The Bird had sipped water, — the Man had quaffed 
wine. 
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CAST IN THY MITE. 



He who gives little from his store. 

If little be his means^ 
Treads on as far the heavenward shore 
As he who gives ten times the more, — 

If ten times more his gains. 
He may be useful here who would. 

And walk within a zone of light; 
There is a treasury of good : — 

Cast in thy mite ! 

Thou may'st not have one piece of gold 

To bless the poor man's palm ; 
But Angels will with joy behold, 
If thou hast words which can be told 
His troubled heart to calm; 
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For kind words are as honied streams. 

And he, the walker of the sod. 
Who gives them to his brother, seems 

A messenger from God! 

If thou dost see the fatherless. 

And watch the widow's tear; 
Dry up the fountains of distress, 
Be thou the father quick to bless. 

The husband ever near: 
Though down they slide Misfortune's slope. 

They live not in a starless night; 
They have a treasury of hope : — 

Cast in thy mite ! 

There are abuses deep and loud. 

Hoarse voices shrieking " Bread!" 
And there are noble spirits bowed. 
And forms that flit among the crowd. 

Like phantoms from the dead. 
Crush but one atom of abuse. 

Stay but a particle of sin. 
And God will sanctify the use 

Of all thy powers therein. 
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And if thy brother silly be. 

If folly pave his path; 
And if that thou be folly free. 
If knowledge clingeth unto thee. 

Laugh not at what he hath. 
But from the gamer of thy worth. 

And from thy store of truth and light. 
To serve thy brother's wants on earth. 

Cast in thy mite I 



THE OLD MAN'S TALE. 



I have forgot the scent of flowers. 

The music of the breeze; 
Earth cares not now to give me back 

The beautiful in these. 
I look up to the azure roof. 

The stars have lost their gold; 
Mine eyes grow dimmer hour by hour — 

I feel that I am old. 
Deep wrinkles sink into my brow. 

And memory cannot link 
The thoughts which lead me back a child ; 

I'm wearied when I think. 
But ere the dust returns to dust, 

The Old Man's lips would find 
A lesson for the yoimg in years, — 

A lesson for mankind. 
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Two brothers were my playmates when 

I lived at home a boy; 
The necklaced flowers we wore about, 

A yoke of early joy ; 
And often in the simny days 

Of rapid foot and strong, 
Beside the mountain's shingled base 

We chased the wild birds long. 
With pride our father saw us spring 

To men in thought and years. 
And then we stood beside his bed 

And watered it with tears. 
The last words that his feeble lips 

Made echo to our love: 
*^My children, be like Serpents wise, 

And gentle as the Dove." 

A maiden to our village came. 
With cheek of summer-bloom. 

And hair that down her temples trailed 
Glossed like the Raven's plume. 

The lightning fires of love and hope 
Shot from her jetty lash. 
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As from the fringe of thunder-clouds 

Leaps out its burning flash. 
My younger brother looked on her 

And kindled passion's flame, 
And when he gained her for his wife 

Then hope and pleasure came. 
But now he tumeth from that face 

Whose loveliness is flown. 
And weeps that he was once the slave 

Who bowed at Beauty's throne. 

A maiden to our village came 

Borne up on Fortune's wings; 
Great ships she had upon the waves 

Freighted with precious things. 
My older brother saw her, and 

His selfishness was tried; 
He swore a deep eternal love. 

And she became his bride. 
One night the giant hurricane 

Strode madly o'er the sea, 
And down the costly vessels went 

Amid the hoarse wind's glee. 
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The idol gone, my brother found 
His love and peace depart, 

And sorrow, like a gloomy fiend. 
Sits mocking in his heart 

A maiden to our village came 

And stole the heart of me. 
Nor raven hair, nor jetty lash. 

Nor gold, nor ships had she. 
I wooed her for herself alone. 

And she was true and kind ; 
Her fortune when I won her was 

The empire of her mind. 
Age creeps upon our pilgrimage 

And finds us ever blest. 
For Joy's own sweetest Angel dwells 

Our guardian and our guest. 
Poor — ^poor we are, yet rich in love. 

Whose manna fills our home ; 
So on we journey side by side, 

And smile upon the tomb. 



WHO DARE TO DIE ? 



There's a light that shineth, a lamp that bumeth. 

Before the brave. 
And he is the slave of Time who turneth 

Back from the grave. 
By sword or flood, by fire or wave. 

When glares Death's eye. 
All under the sun, who have great deeds done. 

Will dare to die. 

Will the monarch quit his lofty throne. 

That mighty thing. 
And shrink not to wrestle with Death alone, 

A king with king ? 
Ay, he will dare the chance of the ring. 

As well he can. 
If he hath lived and himself believed 

Less King than Man. 

Will the beggar in his rags dare death? 
Yes — if his mind 
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Be free from fitiud when he weeping saith — 

** O pray be kind — 
I have left many darling ones behind 

Dying for bread!" 
With a Christian's faith, what is there in Death 

That he should dread? 
Will the gaudy-plumed warrior fear to die. 

Who hand in hand 
Hath walked with Death and heard his sharp cry 

On sea and land? 
Where Death is so red, he may fear not his brand. 

But after the fight. 
It is well for his errors if Death have no terrors. 

When Death is white. 

Will the poet or prophet — ^for both are one — 

Like others dare? 
Ay, more! for his love, like the light of the sun. 

Shines everywhere. 
And he who gives love treads the first white stair 

Towards the sky, 
And he may write, in his upward flight, 

"I dare to die!" 



TO-MORROW. 



We cheat the heart with waking dreams. 

Through all life's rapid range. 
And change what is to that which seems 

The better for the change. 
No swarthy clouds along the sky 

Blot out each spot of blue, 
But look like net-work to the eye 

Of fancy peeping through. 

A mother closed her weary eyes. 

And they were red with sorrow. 
And muttered in her troubled sleep, 

" He will be well To-morrow." 
She spoke of her poor stricken boy. 

Whom pain was sorely pressing. 
And though To-day refused a joy. 

To-morrow gave a blessing. 
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Though fast we run. To-morrow still 

Unkindly speeds away; 
But flings us back the medicine 

That soothes our ills To-day. 
And like the moon from whom the night 

Its fairest look must borrow. 
So Hope, an Angel winged with light. 

Lends glory to the Morrow. 



NATURE'S GOLD AND SILVER. 



Draw nigh and hear, thou miser-hearted man! 

Silver and Gold will curse thee utterly; 
Curse thee for evermore — as curse they can — 

If words of warning do not set thee free ; 

Then listen to the eloquence of poetry! 

Upon thy coffer Ruin plants his foot ; 

And see, a mouldering heap of dust creeps down 
And mingles with thy coin! Decay is mute. 

For if he babbled like a silly clown. 

No time had he to eat strong walls and temples 
down. 

And dust is on thy soul! Yet speak high speech. 
And follow it by deeds. Say to the poor, 

"Here's help for ye and yours ;" and to the rich, 

" Be brothers to the poor," and evermore 

The dust shall quit thy soul and quit thy coffered 
store. 
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On Silver and on Gold thy restless eye 
From habit loves to gaze : WeU, be it so! 

Grod hath supplied thee 'neath the naked sky 

With Silver and with Gold that bud and grow; 

Some yeUow as the stars, some white as whitest 
snow. 

O man, a counterfeit best pleases thee. 

Or other wealth than coins thou would'st heap up ! 

The Gold and Silver for the Child and Bee 

Are what from heaven the Angels have let drop — 
The Daisy and her sister-flower the Buttercup. 

Walk in the lanes, and in the meadows walk. 
And give thy thoughts unto all loveliness: 

Thou canst not solve the mysteries which birds talk. 

Nor weave with silky threads the flowers' rich dress, 

But thou canst love them all, and all that love 
confess. 

Of all God's creatures him I value least 
Who is too much a Man to be a Boy, 

Who holds it 'neath his dignity to feast 
On the remembrance of an early joy; — 
The best of men will smile to see an infant's toy ! 
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Exhibit on thy dress, whene'er they bloom. 
The Buttercup and Daisy. They will be 

The types of heaven, and holier than the plume 
A hero wears, and they will preach to thee 
Of how the sun and showers drop favors ceaselessly. 

They will be signs and symbols in thy coat. 

And though thine eyes be dim, and hair be grey, 

Thy life is childhood. Age is far remote 

From him whose love of flowers ne'er fades away. 

Who loves them through the night and loves 
them through the day. 

Away I the counterfeit shake off from thee. 
And Nature's Gold and Silver gather up. 

Such as keep innocent the Child and Bee, 

And which from heaven the Angels have let drop, — 
The Daisy and her sister-flower the Buttercup. 



TO MY NIECE BERTHA, 

ON HER BIRTHDAY, THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 



Bethink thee when first thy baby eyes. 

Unclosed on the %ht as the Violet's do; 
Thy parents rejoiced at their tiny prize. 

But the moments were heavily laden with woe. 
Unnumbered fathers had griefs to bear. 

Unnumbered mothers had tears to flow; 
The day of thy birth was a day of despair. 

That came with the echoes of Waterloo. 

Then be thy mind with these echoes stirred; 

May they strike a deep tone in thy future life, 
That thy tongue may want no powerfiil word 

To utter against the voice of strife. 
Teach love — for woman should teach it ever; 

Teach kindness — ^woman can teach it best; — 
Thy brethren's peace be thy proud endeavour. 

Thy brethren's joy the hope of thy breast. 
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But say not thou hast no living power, 

To stay the unhappy crime of war; — 
On the meadow's lap the smallest flower 

Is breathing its fragrance wide and far. 
An infant is blest with a giant's might, 

When it lisps the language ^* Live and love," 
And the weakest frame that moves in right, 

Is fitted to wear the mantle of Jove. 

There are mighty deeds for us all, dear girl, 

And in the full heart their glories bum; 
As we onward walk we may find life's pearl. 

If we be not the cowards to shrink and turn. 
Onward! there's magic within the word. 

Upward ! there 's heaven within the strain ; 
The heaven of earth when the swordsman's sword 

Shall be eaten with rust like the captive's chain. 

Still bless the wide world, and be thou blest. 
And strongly the deeds of tyrants condemn; 

There are hosts of thy brethren poor and oppressed, 
Then keep thy warm feelings awake for them. 



I 
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I would scatter thy path with brilliant things. 
And a worid of delight to thine eyes unfold; 

But borrow the strength of an Eagle's wings. 
And rush from a selfish love of gold ! 

He who writes to thee now is lone and weak, 

And he gives thee the banner of freedom to wave. 
For he hears a soft voice, like a prophet, speak 

That thou wilt be living to gaze on his grave. 
He who writes to thee now is weak and lone. 

Yet busy his sympathies, busy his brain; 
Bear witness, dear girl, when his spirit is flown, 

That he lived like a man in the ranks of men. 



SONG. 

Hush! a spirit from afar 
Quits its heavenly throne — 

Glorious as the evening star 
In the sky alone. 

Hush! it is a spirit laden 

With a balm for pain; 
And this snowy phantom, maiden, 

Is called Hope by men. 

See, its wings are shadowing thee ! 

Softly! — let it come; 
Prophet 'tis to thee and me 

Of a happy home. 

Softly ! or its wings will close — 
Now approaching near it; 

Like a storm-sign to a Rose 
Stalks another spirit. 
g2 
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Sullen as a moonless night, 

With no lights about; 
Maiden, drive it from thy sight. 

For its name is Dovht 

See its wings are shadowing thee. 

Never let it come; 
Prophet 'tis to thee and me 

Of a troubled home. 

Doubt the fallen seraph is, 

Hope is gloomy never; 
Then the better Angel kiss, 

And hope on for ever. 



GRIEF AND JOY. 



With ashy cheeks and weeping eyes 

Grief wandered forth aJone, 
Beneath the gloom of Winter skies, 

Which suited with his own. 
So sadly he was worn and bent 

Beneath the spoiler's touch. 
He mocked the Stoics as he went, 

And hobbled on a crutch. 
While Grief was resting, racked with pains, 

Joy bounded where he stood. 
As if quick lightning in his veins 

Ran there instead of blood. 
Then shouted he with eager glee, 
" Look here, Sir Fretful, look on me ! 
Old Father Christmas claims our mirth. 
He sends the Yule Log for the hearth. 
The Mistletoe for those who fear 
To steal a kiss through all the year ; 
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Then fling away that cripple's staff^ 

Stand up and sing, and dance, and laugh!" 

In blushing mom, or dusky eve, 

Grief fancies all the worid must grieve. 

As if 'twould ease his load of trouble, 

By making tears and sighs grow double. 

He could not brook Joy's healthy glee. 

And so he answered peevishly: 

" You are a fool, a mad-brained eli^ 

To measure sorrow by yourself; 

Think you that when the heart is sick. 

The hand of comfort will be quick 

To pour its drops of balm and ease. 

As men throw oil on stormy seas? 

Look on that tree without a leaf. 

It is like me!" quoth Grief. 

Then Joy replied — his proud lip curled — 

" 'Tis such as you who blight the world ; 

When Pleasure's melodies arise. 

You make them discords with your sighs ; 

When Gladness like an Angel nears. 

You scare it back with bitter tears ; 
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But list, Sir Fretful, unto reason! 
The trees shall bud, and flowers shall spring. 
And little birds again shall sing, 

For all things have their time and season ; 
And Christmas is a season sent 
For soeial song and merriment. 
Come, take my arm ! " Grief paused awhile, 
Then answered with a doubtful smile, 

" I fear thy strength, good brother." 
And so it seemed, for while he leaned 
One arm upon his youthful friend. 

His crutch upheld the other. 
Quoth Joy, ** Have faith, 111 hold you up. 
And, prithee, bum that wooden prop ; 
One thing I vow, and none will doubt it. 
You'll look more like a man without it. 
Hush ! hear you not the dancers now. 

And children shouting in their games. 
The crackle of the ashen bough. 

Which lights the cottage with its flames? 
Here is a hut — let's enter here." 
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Then Joy and Grief went in together. 

And Joy sprang forth and danced with all. 
While Grief sat moping by the wall. 

As dull as Winter weather. 

But custom is a thing of power. 
And long before the midnight hour 

Like a swarthy pilgrim came. 
Pale Grief had joined the general glee. 
And lost his sad identity 

In a merry Christmas game. 



SYMPATHY. 



I knew a Girl, so beautiful a prize, 
That if a Kaven chattered where she went, 
You would have thought the jetty prattler meant 
To quarrel with the maid, because her eyies 
Outshone his glossy plume. It was amiss 
That such rare eyes were set in a bronze face. 
Because their brilliant image lost by this. 
As gold-fish when the Summer sun doth kiss 
The waters till their colours interlace. 
Sometimes the shadow of a distant truth 
Creeps o'er the heart as if the truth were near. 
And, though a shadow, brings a smile or tear. 
That she should die amid her dreamy youth. 
Unto that maiden was a constant thought, — 
There is a sympathy for ever caught 
By beauty from the beautiful; a feeling 
Of mutual destiny, and twin sensation. 
Which is most felt by him who has been kneeling 
At Nature's footstool, and who loves no nation, 
g3 
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Although it be his mother and his nurse, 

kSo deeply as he loves the universe. 

The while that maiden watched the sunlight hours. 

She gave her love unto the lovely flowers. 

And one white Lily had her constant care. 

It droopingly hung down a grassy bank, 

As if it were an Helen planted there 

To tempt the fingers, and it mutely drank 

At intervals — but never willingly — 

The shining stream beneath it: only so 

When some stray wind, in its unshackled glee. 

Danced on its brow, and dancing bent it low. 

To see it kiss the sunshine was of joys 

The best to her, as if her own red lip 

Had pressed on other's — on some darling boy's I 

One morning on its petal's crystal tip 

There stood a yellow spot, such as is made 

By fever on the skin, or when we dip 

A bough in burning lime. 'Twas not like gold. 

Or the exchange had stolen no single shade 

Of loveliness, the while its heart grew old. 
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When she awoke with the next waJdng day. 

The maiden saw the stain had further crept 

Into the Lily's bosom. She had slept 

Not all unconsciously of the decay; 

Her dreams told tales of it. Next day again 

A darker spot sat throned upon its top. 

And then she wept. O, laugh not, worldly men I 

The floodgates of soft eyes have been drawn up 

For foolish seeming things. The readiest weepers 

Are brimmed with tender sympathies; they are 

In their excess of tears the gentlest keepers 

Of gentle fancies, for they see not far 

Into a Stoic faith — that iron faith. 

Which looks the same on Grief, and Love, and Death. 

It may be folly, but that maid believed 

In boundless sympathy, and that she had 

A link with flowers. That one idea's stir 

Was a true prophet, — ay, too true for her ! 



THE SICK BOY. 



BOY. 

The tickings of the clock! do they 

Keep slower music than my pulse ? 
I've heard the wise and learned say 

The Tieart is very languid else. 
'Tis long, dear mother, long, indeed, 

Since last I heard the glad birds talk ; 
I lean upon a broken reed, 

O'erwearied with life's morning walk : 
To watch, and rock me into sleep. 

Death's servants on my pillow wait ; 
Mother, is it a sin to weep. 

Since I have lived and not been great? 

MOTHER. 

How great, my child? Have I not taught 
Thy mind its best endeavour; 

And told thee charity of thought 
Will always crown the giver? 
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He is the greatest who can take 

The bar from feeling's door. 
And keep humanity awake 

When he beholds the poor ! 

BOY. 

Then, Mother, I have lived for this. 

For I have felt and wept with those 
Who have been victims of distress, 

And dwellers among woes. 
Yet I have raced down Folly's steep. 

Who should have scaled high Wisdom's skies ; 
Mother, is it a sin to weep. 

Since I have lived and not been wise ? 

MOTHER. 

How wise, my child? My powers were few. 

Nor have I masters given 
To teach thee doctrines strange and new. 

Yet hath thy Mother striven — 
Yes, striven through Time's busy camp 

Thy baby-feet to guide. 
And lead thee by the shining lamp . 
. That hangs by Truth's pure side. 
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My Boy, kings are but truly kings 

When, with a thought of good. 
They place among their brilliant things 

The pearl of brotherhood. 
He is the wisest who can shut 

One burning thought within, 
And know the palace and the hut 

Are in God's vision twin! 

BOY. 

Come kiss me. Mother, kiss your Boy, 

Since he hath lived and not in vain; 
My heart is musical with joy. 

That drowns the murmurings of my pain ; 
If sympathy make greatness ours. 

If brotherhood can make us wise. 
Then has my life been edged with flowers, — 

O, weep not when your Henry dies ! 



THE WANDERER'S SONG. 



The voice of the Indian stream I've heard, 

As it sailed o'er a floor of pearls, 
And by Ebro's wave the soft night bird 

Breathe songs to the starry worlds ; 
The spirit of air with its sweetest sigh 

Through Araby's Date-trees roam; 
But give me, with fond companions by. 

The Music of Home — dear Home ! 

I've gazed on the flowers of golden hue 

That cradle on Persia's land. 
And the mantle dipped in a sunny blue 

Which roofs the Ionian strand. 
I've bowed to the Southern eyes, that burn 

'Neath their rich brow's jetty dome ; 
Yet my heart hath panted again to turn 

To the Beauty of Home — dear Home ! 



FAITH AND DEATH. 



* One day young Faith saw old grim Death 

f 

*, A knocking at a poor man's door ; 

And Death looked very wrath and sore, 

■ For he had knocked their many a day, 

In hope to carry off his prey, 

f But 'gainst him still the door was shut ; 

[ And holding every man his vassal, 

^. Although he hungered in a hut, 

I Or feasted in a castle, 

» He grew impatient at the door, 

i And knocked the more. 



Faith watched awhile the gaunt old king. 
And fearing not his dart or sting, 
(For what had a spirit like Faith to dread?) 
Approached him and thus mildly said: — 
" Pray grant that poor man longer lease; 

Thump not so loudly at his door ; 
Thou answerest * No;' then for his peace 
I'll just walk in before." 
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Then Faith a wooden latch pulled up. 

And entered. By a bed 
A daughter's skinny hand did prop 

A dying father's head. 
And be it for Gentile or for Jew, 

For Christian or for Turk, 
A beautiful prop is a daughter's hand 

For such afflicting work. 

And Faith he wept — but hid his tears — 
To see a girl so young in years. 
But old with grief afflicting her, 
A father's only comforter. 

The sick man saw him, and outshrieked, 

" O grant a little breath ! 
Begone, thou thing of fleshless bones, 

I know thee, thou art Death!" 
Then Faith with his young seraph face, 

(Tears drowned not now his eye) 
Bent o'er the bed, and softly said, 

" Old man, why fear to die?" 
But the old man quailed, and shut his eyes. 

And muttered no reply. 
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Then Faith with hie white fingers raised 
The fallen lids, and stiff and glazed 
The dry eyes rolled beneath: 
" I ain not Death," he spoke, " but Faith ! 

^ Look on me ! See the sunbeams now. 

That through the broken windows pour. 
Gilding this time-worn floor. 
And even dropping on thy brow: 

j And like this sun, the light of God 

[: Can all encompass thee; 

f Thy daughter's hand still prop thy head, 

* But lean thy soul on me." 

f 

¥ Now Death, impatient at the door. 

If Rapped loud, and louder than before; 

I But such the wonders Faith had wrought 

Upon the sick man's thought, 
'; That when grim Death at last stalked in, 

\ Looking so cold, and white, and thin. 

The old man's dim eyes flashed with light, 
f As if an Angel met his sight. 



ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG FRIEND. 



Though a link hath been snapped in the kindred 
bond, 

And the love of one heart no longer we share. 

There s an ark of peace in the world beyond. 

And the lips we have lost murmur music there. 

Dear boy, I have wept at thy early doom, 

For a friend is removed from my friendship's list; 

And when I next tread in thy parent's home. 

The grasp of thy welcoming hand will be missed. 

Yet is it not well that away from this land 
Thy spirit hath spread Immortality's wing ? 

Or would it be better if Time's open hand 

Had dropped not the mildew to wither thy Spring? 

Thy sisters may weep, and thy brothers regret. 

And thy parents lament that their last-bom is 
gone; 

But the bird that retires with the sun's "golden set," 

Only passeth away when the night cometh on. 
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And 80 thou hast passed — for life hath its cloud. 
That follows the footsteps of boyhood's delight ; 

And living above with the Angel crowd, 

Thou canst look down and say, " / left ere the 



NEWSPAPERS. 



I think, old Man— -and many perhaps have known — 

Thou wert a politician in thy day ; 
Thy eyes with night-shades are o'ergrown, 

Thy hair turned grey. 

" Yes," said that aged father, 

" I've watched the ministry go in and out. 
And shouted for my cause ; but I can gather 

Not now sufficient strength to shout ! 

" And yet the cause seems dearer! 

My little grandchild who hath found a key 
So musical that I am proud to hear her. 

Reads out aloud to me, 

" With a sweet kiss, she saith, 

The type is very like it was of yore; 
And yet it seems so changed. With my last breath 

The Papers shall be welcomed to my door." 
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Old Man, thou sayest well ; 
From Newspapers the world instruction borrows. 
Truly, like the Arabian Tales, they tell 

Of joys and sorrows. 

" 'Tis pleasant sure," 
So Byron said, " to see one's name in print." 
Ask the pale bankrupts, broken-hearted, poor, 

If they admire its tint. 

Yet here's a list of such. 
Huddled within a comer. They have burned 
Good oil perchance in toiling late and much 

Without reward returned. 

In all thy reading. 
Didst never fancy that the ink looked pale 
In such a list ; as if 'twere an upbraiding 

To tell the tale ? 

'Tis an idea ; 
And yet a kindly one, worthy a king; 
Our fancy is the magical Medea 

That will strange phantoms bring. 
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Here's a poor fool, 
Who hath found wit enough to rob his master ; 
Priests offer him a short commandment rule. 

And Law, a prison plaster. 

Did'st never sigh 
When such a thief has trod the heavy wheel. 
And think, he who hath gold enough to buy 

Need never pick nor steal ? 

Here's a sad wretch. 
Who in his brother's blood has stained his hands ; 
He hath the lofty privilege to stretch 

His neck in hempen bands. 

"It is most fit" 
(So runs the language of our penal code) 
" That man should speedily his Maker meet," — 

And so it helps him on the road. 

When the disciple's sword 
Lopped the Jew's ear and marred a loving creed. 
Have ye forgotten how Christ's blessed word 

Reproved the deed ? 
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Here 's a sweet maiden, 
(O, that such souls would learn life's wrongs to brave I) 
With blighted hope, and shame, and anguish laden. 

Hath dug her own dark grave. 

And here are stories told 
Of creatures upon whom disease hath fed. 
Crawling in cellars, filthy, black, and cold. 

Dying for want of bread. 

Old Man, thou sayest well ; 
From Newspapers the world instruction borrows. 
Truly, like the Arabian Tales, they tell 

Of joys and sorrows. 

Here stands the marriage list — 
Some linked to bliss, and some to trouble mated ; 
And here the record of whom earth hath missed, 

" Deeply regretted." 

A row of little strangers, 
Who may hereafter glad as many hearths ; 
Doubtless cold Malthus, fearful of its dangers. 

Shrunk from the list of births. 
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A favoured comer. 
That should be sacred as a rainbow's hues; 
And sacred 'tis having as an adomer 

The Poet's muse. 

In big-typed observation 
Then crowns the whole, the " Leading Article ;" 
A Mentor that gives wisdom to a nation, — 

At least a particle! 

Unto what system grown 
Politically, whatsoe'er our choice, 
The Newspapers have a familiar tone, 

And all should hear their voice. 



THE EXILE'S PHILOSOPHY. 



I tread alone the leafy track 

Of forest and of glen, 
Where no fond voice can call me back 

To love and joy again. 
I hear the latest bird of eve 

The sunlight sing away ; 
And then I feel my spirit grieve, — 

I weep to hear it gay. 

O, why should hearts by sorrow broken 

Fret at Rejoicing's tone, 
When such should be a living token 

To prophecy their own ? 
The soul is selfish when 'tis worn 

By sadness and by pain ; 
And others' joy men mock and scorn. 

When none of theirs remain. 
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*Ti8 false ! I libel all my brothers ! 

Hearts are not selfish clay ; 
Or why should I wish peace to others, 

And wish it night and day? 
I have a wife — I have a child; 

And these young eyes, now sear. 
Have seen between us mountains piled. 

But here I bless them — here! 

I gaze around on flower and tree, 

But all like strangers seem; 
I know them not ; they know not me ; 
" They're shadows of a dreauL 
They wave not, bloom not, smell not sweet, 

Like trees and flowers I've known; 
The emerald grass about my feet 

Like twisted Snakes is grown. 

'Tis gone 1 The flowers look beautiful 1 — 

I hope to see my boy ; 
And when I hope the earth seems fiill 

Of beauty, light, and joy. 
h2 
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The grass looks not like twisted Snakes ;- 

I hope to see my wife; 
And when I hope^ creation takes 

Another form and life. 

We are but what our fancies are ; 

There is no life but thought ; 
The very brilliance of a star 

Is with our temper fraught : 
For music is not musical 

Old sympathies forgot ; 
And beauty is not beautiful 

When hearts reflect it not * 



CONTRASTS. 



Two houses in a busy city stood. 

Side linked with side, alike and beautiful! 

So cla^ the bright rings of a golden chain, 

Meeting the gazer's eye in unison. 

No curve of grandeur on the turrets slept 

Of one, but his proud partner owned the same ; 

No line of grace o'erbent a window niche. 

As rich brows arch the temple of tjie eye. 

But both possessed that form to be admired; 

Yet how unlike the feelings and the thoughts 

Which kept possession of the hearts within ! 

The first house had a voice of gushing joy. 

And Music's lips lay open to the air. 

While feet flung back the echo of its breath 

In comely dance. Kich lamps streamed glad- 
ness forth. 

And flowers, half drooping down the gold-vase 

side, 
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Hung out their virgin foreheads to the light. 
And smiled in sympathy with those who smiled. 

A maiden of a deep and burning soul 

Had plighted at the altar that same day. 

With one brave youth, the poetry of faith. 

It was their wedding-day. 

So they were mad in Love's idolatry ! 

And while young Hope shook dreams from his 
white wings. 

Giving to thought a world of prophecy, 

The maiden with her harp claimed sisterhood. 

SONG. 

Love is the soul of Truth, 

And Truth the soul of Love; 
Each is immortal in its youth. 

And each within its loom hath wove 
Some golden threads and silky bands. 
That chain pure hearts and mutual hands : 

Ye should be worshipped. Truth and Love 
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Love is the soul of Song, 

And Song the soul of Joy ; 
Sweet Venus had a music-tongue 

When she enslaved the Cypriot boy. 

In wild or sunlit weather. 

Ye should breathe on together ; 

For ye are one — Love, Truth, and Song, 
and Joy ! 

The next house had its sorrows and its tears ! 

A child lay dead upon a crimson couch. 

And there the mother knelt, kissing her boy. 

She oped his baby eyelids now and then 

And gazed into the azure worlds beneath. 

And when she saw the sun was set, — she 
shrieked. 

It was her only one, that pulseless boy, 

So like his princely father who had died 

When last the summer came, that losing him 

She lost all hope, and only found despair ! 

And some there were who gave her kindly 
speech. 

But she was deaf to words. Her fingers rushed 
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Amid her hair^ and every banded curl 

Came swinging down to grief, wd stiU she 
screamed 

" My child, my child r 

And such is human life ! 
A stranger knows not by the outward shell 
What pearl lies hid within. Oh, it should be 
A check against our fretfiilness to know 
That palaces have tears as well as smiles. 



CHILDHOOD. 



Pretty child, 
So free and wild. 

As sea-bird's restless wings ; 
Light thy tread 
On emerald mead. 

To gather smnmer things. 

Kound thine eyes 
Life's sunny dyes 

Shine like a rainbow-zone, 
Hope and bliss 
Thy warm lips kiss. 

And joy is all thine own. 
h3 
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On thy path 
The Serpent hath 

Not yet its links uncurled; 
Fairy-like 
Thy fancies strike 

Into a happy world. 

Dreams and play 
Have paved thy way. 

As shells the yellow shore ; 
Hours shall be 
When these will flee 

And then come back no more ! 

Pretty child. 
So free and wild, 

As sea-bird's restless wing ; 
While you may 
Dance, laugh, and play. 

For Time is Sorrow's king. 



RESOLUTION. 



The earth is God's wide temple, where he speaks 

By forms and not by words. The crimson streaks 

Along the morning and the evening skies 

Are prophecies unto the shepherd's eyes; 

And children know, like sage philosophers. 

The Nettle's simple law. He never errs 

Who tightly grasps the plant ; the Nettle's sting 

Lies in the fear with which we touch the thing. 

The infant Hercules had died a child 

K he to crush the Snakes had never tried. 

And though our grief be vast as mountains piled, 

A daring Will can push it all aside ! 

My thoughts turn back unto a gentle youth 
Who lived with Love and Song familiarly. 
To him the fable of the Gods was truth. 
And Jove shook hands with him, rejoiced that he 
Had scaled sublime Olympus. Melody 
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Was his enchanting sister^ and she taught 

Him all she knew of music Had you asked 

The maiden for a song she would haye masked 

Her powers, and said, " The melting tone of thought 

Is in my brother's keeping, ask of him." 

He filled up Fiction's chalace to the brim. 

And holy Angels looked and thought it right 

To smile upon his fables. On the night. 

Making serenity the more serene, 

He hung out Fancy^s lamps, which borrowed light 

From all the rainbows that had ever been. 

And Beauty, like a flattered egotist. 

Cried ^beautiful!'" This is his story. — ^List ! 

In youthful hours he strung some words together. 

As children string up white and coral beads. 

Or black and purple berries which they gather 

In summer rambles from the lanes and meads. 

He called it poetry, and then, alas ! 

The thoughtless sneered, and mocked his sweet 
word-linking. 

And he was startled, as when in the glass 

Of waters some meek fawn looks down in drinking. 

And sees the shadow of the hunter pass. 
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He of the mocker's mock, the laugher's laugh 

Died early, for he pined yet feared to sing ; 

For other bards be this his epitaph, 

" Poor Youth, he knew not why the Nettles sting." 



CUPID AND FLORA. 



Love flew one day from F^ry Land, 

Fresh from the bosom of his mother; 
A crimson Rose-bud in one hand, 

A white one in the other. 
And one he gave a handsome boy. 

And one a graceftd maiden. 
Looking the while so sweetly coy, 
That if fear be the foe of joy 

Love never dwelt in Eden. 
The Queen of Flowers looked on and smiled 
To see the frolic of the child; 
And she was pleased to see him gather 

Some blossoms precious as the stars ; 
Then she compared him with his father. 
Old warlike Mars, 
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And found the balance on Love's side. 

The son surpassed the ^re ; 
And still with us 'tis Nature's pride 

That kindness looks more fair than ire. 
Love journeyed on his brilliant way. 
But after, on a sunny day. 
He wandered by a shining brook. 

Now smiling and now weeping. 
Now gazing on a poet's book. 

Now o'er the margin idly peeping. 
As if he knew not where to look. 
Not long he strayed ere Mora trod 

Beside him, and with mocMng tone 

Addressed the boy who strayed alone : 
" I've flown above the emerald sod, 

And flung unnumbered Violets down. 
Which you have stolen — ^unlike a God — 

And offered many a silly clown ; 
And Koses mantling in soft moss, 

Like infants nodding in their sleep. 
And for whose loss 

Great Jupiter might weep; 
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These, too, as rare to me as pearls. 

You've gathered for coquettish girls, 

A sacrifice to idle fingers 1 
And I have seen their crimson fading. 
Because they could not brook such trading ; 

I tell thee, boy, when Beauty lingers 
To meet indignity, or shame. 
Then Beauty loses all but name." 

Love is a timid, trembling thing. 
Ashamed to show his downy wing ; 
Hath Love ere wanted a gold ring. 
And wanting boldly shown it? 
Put Love upon the harmless trial. 
He will deny what's past denial, — 
Deny his birthright with a smile, — 
Because he fears to own it. 
And so when Flora asked him if 
He was or was not such a thief 
As she had tried to show. 
With half a smile, and half a tremble. 
And being given to dissemble. 
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Love toyed a moment with his bow. 

And answered " No." 
When Flora heard Love's wilful lie. 
Her storm of passion mounted high. 

And she began to scold; 
And there's a link — I know not how — 
'Twixt angry goddesses of old. 

And angry women now. • 

Love's words are rare, and mortals know 
How much like music they can flow ; 
But Love had not a word so strong, 
Though every cadence was a song, 
To reconcile the Queen of Flowers, 
Although, Heaven knows, he spoke for hours! 
At length, unconscious of the spell. 
He saw a blossom maids love well. 
And having plucked it he presented 
The flower in ^ence to the Queen, 
And from that moment she repented 
The sudden outburst of her spleen. 
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She smiled on Love, Love Bmiled on her. 
And from that time nnto the present^ 
A flower is the interpreter 
Qf hidden thought to peer and peasant. 
Thus kindness, be it e'er so mute. 
Hath power for its own attribute. 
And when we show it, as a duty, 
lis representative is Beauty, 



FANCY. 



I ask what Fancy is, and airy voices 

Sing back the answer: 
Fancy, which now is sad and now rejoices. 

Is but a necromancer — 
A mountebank, for ever changing dresses. 

Now wearing rags, and now a golden crown ; 
And in the one it blesses 

And in the other presses down 
The heart, as with the weight of years. 
Until, by presang. Sorrow's shining tears. 

The eyelids mounting. 
As if with conscious life, flow over like a fountain. 

I ask how Fancy acts, and airy voices 

Sing back the answer: 
Fancy for ever upon tiptoe poises. 

And like a ballet-dancer. 
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Still whirlings in our sight will fondly linger. 

The child a troop of mimic soldiers chooses^ 
And rules them with his finger; 

But soon the heroes he refuses, 

For Fgncy whispers to the boy 

*^ Prithee have now another little toy." 

So man and woman 

In chasing the unconunon grow weary of the 
common. 

Where Fancy dwells Hmnanity is telling 

From zone to zone; 
The imiversal bosom is its dwelling, 

The general heart its throne. 

The swarthy slave oppressed by galling trammels. 

Hears his chained foot strike music from the 
ground. 

And smiles while he enamels 

The hard realities around. 

Nor he alone, — ^his friend, his foe. 

Like him, shoot arrows forth from Fancy's bow. 

Which, always striking. 

Hit the drawn circle of man's liking or disliking. 
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And who shall say when Fancy is most rife. 

Or when it comes or goes ? 
It is of Kfe a portion of that life. 

As colour to the Rose. 
But Fancy acts not only in the sunlight ; 

A spirit hath no law of limitation : 
No ; — ^it will call in one night 

Ten thousand proofs of its creation. 

For ever in our bosoms keeping, 

It quits us not when we are mutely sleeping, 

But its assistance 

Makes all our life a dream,— our dream a new 
existence. 



A CHURCHYARD TALE. 



Above the cloisters of the dead 

The dark Yew shook its hair. 
And God's own flowery daughters smiled 

To feel his presence there. 
On one white monument I leant, 

It was a tell-tale stone, 
That told me how the loved and best 

Had made the Heavens their own* 

An old man hobbled up to me 

With gaze that mocked repose, 
And in his hand an Evergreen 

Was twined with one white Rose ; 
And when he saw I musing stood 

Beside that tell-tale stone. 
The tears came flashing to his eyes, — 

I heard the old man moan. 
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^'^ Father, why dost thou weep?" I asked, 

And then the old man said, 
*^Call me not Father, since I have 

No children but the dead; 
If thou hast had a wife and child, 

If thou hast loved them well. 
To thee, as to a kindred soul, 

I may my story tell, 

" If yet one little innocent 

Delights thee day by day. 
And one dear partner cheers thy home. 

For their protection pray. 
I am a man whose only wealth 

Is buried in the clod. 
And yet I strive, with patient heart. 

To kiss affliction's rod. 

*^Thou see'st that like a wasted lamp 

Mine eye is darkened now. 
Thou see'st how Grief hath deeply made 

A highway on my brow. 
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Its chariot-wheels have there sunk down. 

Its steeds have trampled there. 
And mocking Time hath kept for years 

Its white hand on my hair. 

" When smooth this brow, and black these curls, 

I tried the poet's strain. 
And all the tones of melody 

Were stirring in my brain. 
The ways of life were gorgeous then 

As rainbows to my eyes. 
And then a child of earth could reach 

The threshold of the skies. 

"Dream'st thou what fire is stolen from Heaven 

To make a poet's love? 
Dream'st thou how delicate the loom 

In which his hopes are wove? 
Dream'st thou how bitter is the pang 

That mourns his idol's fall ? 
Dream'st thou of ought of this, for he 

Who speaks to thee feels all? 
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** I worshipped shadows in my dreams, 

And beauty in my sight; 
Death took away my wife and child, 

And day seemed changed to lught ; 
And, stranger, shall I tell thee where 

The hoUest ashes meet ? 
The mother!s and her infant's dust 

Lies imdemeath thy feeti 

*^ Thou see'st this Evergreen and Rose; 

I bring such every eve; 
If feeling made its home in them 

E'en they with me woidd grieve. 
I place them on this marble stone. 

Blest with my fondest kiss; 
And, stranger, be it known my last 

Of poetry is this: 

** It is the last thread in my bliss. 

The last link in my joy. 
The White Rose did my Mary love, — 

The Evergreen, my boy; 
I 
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And better things can never rest 

Upon their quiet tomb 
Than these^ whose forms they nursed and loved 

Within their Kving home. 

" Perchance it seemeth strange to thee 

How few the words expressed 
Upon the graves of all I loved 

In this wide world the best. 
But goodness wants no epitaph. 

Sweet innocence no lines, 
To say how it hath shone on earth, 

Or how in heaven it shines. 

" I said my darling child was dead. 

That Mary did depart. 
But then the truth which moved my lips 

Was falsehood to my heart; 
For in that heart my wife still lives. 

And there, too, lives my son; 
They cannot die till I am dead. 

And Memory's task is done." 



THE BROKEN VOW. 



Two fair maidens sat on a couch of green Heather, 

And their pulses were leaping in gladness together, 

Ajad Love woidd have paused ere he ventured a 
choice 

Of the one or the other, for each had a voice 

That had borrowed the sweetest and richest key 

In which a musician gives melody. 

" What's a broken vow, sister,** the younger one said, 

" That can blight the red cheek like the Upas shade? 

Does it herald a prophet-sign ever before. 

To say when Hope's fruit shall be dead at the core ? 

Ere it cometh itself is its harsh whisper heard. 

As the breath of the storm to the sun-loving bird ?" 

REPLY. 

*^Like the mildew which strikes the red Rose in a 
night. 

It may come as abruptly and turn the cheek white; 

i2 
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It may come to thy heart, it may come unto mine^ 
But there may be no whisper — ^there may be no sign. 
He who gave his young love and his blessing to thee 
Is now braving the wrath of the slumberless sea; 
And should he set foot on a far stranger isle. 
And bow down to a soft witching stranger's smile ; 
Should he worship and give but the faintest agh. 
For the bright beauty throned in a maiden's dark eye ; 
Ay, should he there worship, and sigh, arid bow, 
' Twoidd be written in heaven as a sure broken vow." 

An infant drew near, and his Kttle white hand 
Held a tiny white sign from a fiur foreign land; 
And the fair younger maiden dropped it a kiss. 
As if the scroll held both her hope and her bliss. 
She snapped the red seal — one look— one start, — 
And then Sorrow was king of her innocent heart ! 
That maiden's sad tale is the sorrowful tale 
Of the thousands who look so deserted and pale: 
None can know what a vow that is broken can be 
Till they feel it a bitter reality. 



LOVE'S JEALOUSY. 



When no more in love for me 

Leaps thy living pulse, 
I will whisper ** false'' to thee, 

But for nothing else. 

Yet unto a nobler brow 

Should thy stray thoughts rove, 
I have just been thinking how 

'Twould half tease me, love. 

To a black enticing eye. 
Fire-lit more than mine. 

Should thine look back a reply, 
I should half repine. 

And this half-repining love. 
And this half of teasing. 

With my faith declining, love. 
Would be aught but pleasing. 
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So, whenever eye or brow 
Shall thy passion move, 

I will, like sweet Dido, vow 
Thou art false to love. 

0, let not young Cupid flee as 
Now he's in our keeping ; 

'Twas unmanly in -^neas 
To leave Dido weeping ! 



CHRISTMAS. 



Though the aged year carries the cloud on his wings. 

And the breath of his nostril makes yellow the 
leaves. 

Who would not rejoice with the joy that he brings, 

And shout for the triumph his presence achieves? 

Though the blossoms and flowers have for coffins 
their bowers, 

And Hebe laments that they were not immortal; 
Though Time's an Othello that kisses and kills. 

Yet Mirth is the watchman who waits by his portal. 

The minutes may speed like the fleet battle steed, 

But they trample not down all the sport where 
they run ; 

No! the world hath High Priests of the good Christ- 
mas creed, 

Who offer burnt-ash at the altar of fun. 
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Then shout for the pleasures of Christmas — shout! 

Which in love with the heart makes the poor man 
a lord; 

If he hath no gold chalice to push wine about. 

Yet the juice of the brown apple gladdens his 
board. 

The time of gay Christmas is no time at all. 

For time makes us aged and Christmas mak^s 
young; 

Even lips that are old half forget they are cold. 

And with warm ones salute where the Mistletoe's 
hung. . 

A truce to salt tears when the white berries come ! 

In a prison shut Grief^ with its flood-making 
weather; — 

The Christmas was sent as the dying Year's drum. 

To call all the troops of aflfection together. 



LOVE, LAW, AND PHYSIC. 



Physic and Law one Winter day 

Strolled arm in arm together^ 
When Love came tripping by the way. 
And stopped them, for he had to say 

A word about the weather. 
Quoth Love, " 'Tis wet, and on my oath, 
I know not how it suits you both. 
But though tears give me grief and pain, 
I do not care a rush for rain: 
Let tempest shout, and thunder moan. 
The chimney-comer is my throne; 
My lips are quite as busy there. 
And sweeter, perhaps, than anywhere." 
Grave Law he smiled and shook his head. 
Which meant to say he was afraid 

That Love's lips were by far too busy: 
Perchance he knew not 'twould be hard 
For Love's warm lips to be debarred 

From touching those of a Medici; 
i3 
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And every John who dotes on Joan 

Hath a Medici for his own. 

Then Physic, with an eye to trade. 

Peeped up unto the clouds and said, — 

^^ It is such weather, damp and cold. 

That changes nostrums into gold." 

Saith Love, ** I've just been thinking now. 

How much you stand within my debt." 
Law, somewhat nettled, shouted " How ?" 

And Physic said he'd lay a bet 
There was no earthly power to prove 
That he one farthing owed to Love. 
Quoth Love, '* Oft-times I seek a girl 

And make some * passes' on her eyes, 
(Why, long ere Mesmer learnt to tvrirl 

His fingers I could Mesmerise) 
And then the maid admires a youth 
Who cannot love again forsootL 
Come, brother Physic,* teU the truth. 
When such a cheek has lost the rose. 
Have I not called you for a dose?" 
Then Physic, like an honest man. 
Said "Yes," and Love again began — 
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" Oft have I made a maiden cling 
To one who was not worth the string 

That should have hung the knave, 
To one who promised her a ring. 

And broke the vow he gave; 
Say, brother Law, has not thy paw 

Been busy with the same? 
Didst never say, * snatch, snatch away; 

Here's breach-of-promise game.'" 
Law was convinced, and answering said, — 

" Good Physic;, Love is right, 
I did not think one-half our bread 

Depended on his might; 
But sure our practice goes to prove 
Physic and Law owe much to Love." 



TO A SOLITAEY FLOWER. 



Why art thou here pale, lonely Flower, 

And all thy kindred to the green fields gone? 
And must thou pass thy little hour 
Alone? 

Yes, stranger-like thou'rt doomed to live ; 

When dark hours come, and they will come at length. 
Where wilt thou find a friend to give 
Thee strength? 

No golden mantle thou dost wear. 

To win Man's ardent love, or Man's respect. 
But in thy rude home thou must bear 
Neglect. 

Need we look far to find, like thee, 

A heart the world may call a lonely one, . 
Among the many tribes who see 
The Sun? 
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No ; ere the wild bird on the wind 

Can o'er the distance of a brief mile dart, 
Humanity's keen eye can find 
Such heart. 

Poor Flower I if thou art seen by any. 

If on this spot thou'rt looked upon by others. 
Teach them this truth, that they have many 
Lorn brothers^ 



THE HOMELESSNESS OF FANCY. 



There's a home for the fond in the loved one's soul. 
And the hearth may be home to the lonely. 

But he who hath written on Fancy's scroll 
Hath the grave for a resting-place only. 

His body may find the ark, it is true. 
But the thoughts that his bosom inherit 

Are always a-chasing the strange and the new. 
For the eye is less quick than the spirit. 

And such is the poet whose love and whose song 
Leap forth like the light on a fountain ; 

In the strength of his glory he hurries along. 
Like the Eagle when fresh &om the mountain. 

He catches the sunlight, and sports with the clouds. 
With coral and shells that the ocean halls niunber; 

On his quick waking dreams the Beautiful crowds. 
And joy laughs again in his temple of slumber. 
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He springs from the near to the wide and the fiau*, — 
From all forms he a gladness can borrow; 

He grows with the flower, and shines with the star. 
But his home a£ to-day is no home for the morrow. 
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Let's laugh at those who cannot bear 

The every ill of life ; 
Those brave ones when there's joy to share. 

And cowards when there's strife. 
We all have Storm and Sunshine, 

The needy with the rich ; 
For Heaven hath wisely tempered 

Life's feelings unto each. 
If there are thoughts which sadden. 
If there are acts that madden; 
Why there are things that gladden, 
Things that should patience teach. 
Theu drive we peevish cholic, 

And life's too gloomy fits; 
For, like two boys in frolic, 

Joy may with Grief cry " quits I" 
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Clouds wiU return with Winter^s hour. 

But Summer hath its sky; 
If Death's white fingers touch a flower. 

Are there not fresh ones by ? 
There may be some who hate us 

The while we weep the tear. 
But some are sure to love us 

When sorrow blights our cheer. 

Woe may be in our dwellings 

Our present mirth expelling. 

But there's a whisper telling 

Of better moments near. 

Then drive we peevish cholic^ 

And life's too gloomy fits ; 
For, like two boys in frolic, 

Joy may with Grief cry ^^ quits I ^ 

Lips may be false, and hearts untrue. 

But all are not like these I 
Though wild winds sweep'the green earth through 

We have the gentle breeze. 
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Though touched at times by sickness. 

We find health's golden mine; 
If common drink be water. 

We now and then get wine, 
Joy is the twin of sorrow. 
Both from the heart's store borrow. 
And each may fill the morrow 
With weather dull or fine. 
Then drive we peevish cholic. 

And life's too gloomy fits ; 
For, like two boys in frolic, 
Joy may with Grief cry " quits ! " 



THE DYING CHILD. 



" The language of childhood is the language of the 
imagination and of the affections: it is often unpre- 
meditated poetry ; or, as Hannah More has more correctly 
expressed it, it furnishes some excellent materials for 
poetry: but, to those who have unhappily lost their 
sympathies with innocence, human character is only of 
interest after it has commenced its career of folly, vanity, 
and crime." — From Songs of Devon, by John Bradford. 



Come near me, mother — ^for I weep 

When you are gone, — come near me, mother ; 
I've not been long asleep — 

Oh, where 's my brother? 
He told me he would come 
And bring sweet flowers and sea-shells home ; 

Where is he, mother ? 
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Come near me now I — ^You told me once 

How Fanny left your side ; 
That through long days, and weeks, and months. 

She pined, and then she died. 
I've had a dream. 
Which did so bright and holy seem, 

That when I woke I cried. 

I was in heaven, and pretty things, 
Flowers, birds, and shells were there. 

And Angels, on their golden wings. 
Played on the sunny air. 

And one sweet child 

Bent o'er me lovingly, and smiled — 
It was my sister there I 

The little bird I love so well 

Must seek his own dear sky ; 
He must be weary of his cell, — 

Yes, tired, for so am I. 
Hang a silk necklace roimd his neck. 
Mother, it won't his passage check. 

And let him fly. 
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Is that a star, dear mother, that a star. 
Which through the glass I see ? 

Methinks it does not seem so far 
As once it seemed to be. 

I'm dying and my forehead bums; — 

When George returns 
Give him a Jdss for me^ 



TO 



The vow of thy youth hath been broken. 

As a shell on the billow-beat shore; 
And the smile thou didst give as Love's token 

Can never return to me more. 
But my lips have no language for chiding, 

Though neglect on my features be cast; 
For the heart that was once so confiding 

Can forgive thee for all that is past 

Thy eye, which in flashes once woed me. 

Hath now a less conquering glance; 
And thy voice, which, like music, subdued me. 

Hath lost the soft tone of romance. 
The Sim may blaze on in his glory. 

The flowers may be freshened with rain. 
But Love discontinues his story. 

And my heart cannot flourish again. 
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I loved ijiore than loveth the loving, 

I feel less than feeleth the gay. 
But one thought in my bosom is proving 

How the heart can be glad in decay. 
There's a pang that will cling to the living 

Who forgive not the wrongs of the past ; 
There's a joy that wiU bless the forgiving. 

And that joy shall be mine to the last. 



POETRY. 



Time fathered two fair children once, — ^twin-hearted! 

One gave unto the world the rarest choice 
Of language, but the other never started 

The excellence of Music, for his voice 
Was like a captive chained. The first was given 

For name the " Poetry of Words ;^ the other 

The "Poetry of Thought,'' and earth and 
heaven 

Declared them sisters made for one another. 

And is it known how such fair babes were christened? 

The imiverse was their wide font. Their priest. 
To whose delighted lips all nature listened. 

Was melting Love, and Love the infants kissed. 
Faith stood their sponsor, and with rapture vowed 

The children should reparadise the earth; 
They can, and having strength they will. God bowed 

The heavens and smiled when Poetry had birth ! 
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A dumb ^rl in the harvest time of flowers 

Plucked them in fondness. Children came and 
asked 
(And children bless this glorious world of ours) 

If they should pick them for her. Each one 
tasked 

Her little fingers for the voiceless child; 

Some said by tokens, " Amy, shall we go 
And gather more?" and then the mute girl smiled. 

And shook her ringlets for the " yes," or " no." 

That poor dumb child, as voiceless as the stars. 

Yet with a soul as luminous as they! 
Shut out from language by the strongest bars. 

And yet how free to love, and praise, and play ! 
To her I think the '' Poetry of Thought" 

Was granted most, or wherefore did she cull 
The flowers herself or treasure what were brought ? — 

None else than poets love the beautiful ! 



A VOICE FROM NATURE. 



Is it a tone from Angels' lips 

My earnest spirit hears ?— 
Oy listen, and the emerald earth 

Will be less sad with tears. 
This voice of truth is never mute. 

Nor hoarse its stirring tone ; 
It sings aroimd the peasant's cot, 
. And round the monarch's throne. 

I hear it 'midst the piercing shrieks 

Which come from screws and racks ; 
Above the tyrant's rod, which makes 

A drum of human backs. 
And echoed is this music voice 

O'er every sea and sod, 
" He who doth love Humanity 

Shall be beloved of God I " 
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A father led two hungry boys 

A-down a princely street. 
And each one shivered with the cold. 

And all had bleeding feet. 
*^ They are imposters " muttered some — 

" Mere idlers " answered others ; 
And few believed who looked on them, 

They looked upon their brothers. 

Then passed upon a high-fed steed 

A lady proud and fair. 
And hurried by the beggar's side 

As if a snake were there ; 
And then the beggar turned his eyes 

Upon his sons and wept ; — 
A father never held that faith 

On which the Stoics slept. 

A laughing light sprung down the skies 

Like God's approving smile; 
And as the poor man's tears arose 

It silvered them the while. 
k2 
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That lady's wealth, that beggar's rags, 
O, they were things apart ! 

But who would give his weeping eye 
For her disdainful heart? 



HOURS OF LABOUR. 



An abridgment of the hours of labour has been often 
and ably advocated. The prose writer has exhausted the 
arguments which can be used in proving the evils of the 
present protracted hours of toil The subject is one of 
fact, but it nevertheless suggests some fine points for the 
consideration of the poet, and poetry is never better 
employed than "when it reiterates facts important to 
humanity, and which are the special property of prose. 
The following lines are not addressed to those who are 
condemned to a long and wearisome toil for the bare 
necessaries of life, but to that class who have the pecu- 
niary means of setting an example of a diminution of 
labour, but who have not the liberality to follow it them- 
selves or procure it for others. 



The evening star hath long been out. 

And it looks on the earth as if it would see 

From its lofty throne, like a luminous scout. 
How many are bondsmen, how many are free. 
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My brothers, the evening star is shining. 

But ye heed not the beautiful fact of its visit — 

If that star never rose, or its light were declining^ 
In the gas of your workshops ye never would miss it. 

The gold of the world, or the gold of the skies ? 

The first dragging down to the dust and the clod : 
Guineas or stars ? — ^ay, which will ye prize ? 

The last lifting up to a heaven and a God. 
Guineas or stars ?— -«re ye answer the query. 

Remember the Eagle who rushes on high; 
He builds on the top of a mountain his eyrie. 

That his home may be nearer the stars and the sky. 

My brothers, ye cling to your traffic till Sorrow 
Stalks in with Disease that no effort can foil ; 

But think not that youth or that manhood can borrow 

The glories of life from a wearisome toiL 

There are moments when mortal should labour for 
mortal. 

Since labour and love should be mutually given ; 

But let us at times pass out at earth's portal. 

And mutually search for some relics of heaven. 
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And such relics are found in hut and in caatle. 
Wherever Aflfection hath planted his chair; 

The hearth of a king^ and the hearth of a vassal^ 
Have spirits of love ever nestling there. 

But these spirits of love have need of caressings. 
They fly from a commerce which offers no time 

For maiden and youth to drink deep of the blessings 

Which gush from a home in which sympathies 
chime. 

Ye masters, who ask all the toil of assistant&f, 

Assistants who faithfully serve and obey. 

Know that knowledge and health both keep at a 
distance 

When toil does not close with the close of the day. 
From the temple of traflSc shut out the late comer. 

And teach him to buy ere the set of the sun ; 

And be it in Winter, or be it in Sunmier, 

Ye would traffic no less, and more time would be 
won. 

Humanity asks for less hours of employment. 
Then a million white cheeks would grow ruddy 
again. 
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And a million wann hearts would beat high with 
enjoymenty 

Which now flutter low in consumption and pain. 
And Science would smile because of the numbers 

Who found happy moments to follow her light ; 
And Art, like a seraph, would wake from her slumbers 

And point to the triumphs she won from the night. 



THE BEST PHILOSOPHY. 



Sometimes we hear a singing bird. 

And are the singer craving ; 
But friends who are but friends in word. 

Are friends not worth the having. 
We prize the Skylark for his song, 

And not for shape or feather; 
But friends whose love but stirs the tongue 

Are mute in stormy weather. 

But why should we less joyous be. 

If those we love should leave us ? 
When Grief beholds our useless tears. 

He tries the more to grieve us. 
The Best Philosophy would say, 

^^ Go not to bed with sorrow. 
One false friend you may lose to-day. 

But find a true to-morrow." 
k3 



MAY. 

The Spring is returned with the bloom on its wings. 

Like a young heart flushed with joy; 
In the sky sings the Lark, but while he sings 

He is matched by a blue-eyed boy. 
And the boy is clasping his sister's hand 

The while he is joyfully saying, 
" The bright sun shines on our fatherland. 

We will go in the fields a-Maying." 

Then away go they, the sister and brother. 
Picking the Daisies and chasing each other. 

Mutual in laughter; 
And thus it is that childhood's May 
Is a type of what we think and say 

In manhood, which cometh after. 

The hope of the heart is a spiritual May, 
And when fortune or health is delaying. 

Our fancies, like blossoms, are blooming each day. 
And we go throughout life a-** Maying." 
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Mother! by the bed of sickness. 
Watching there with holy meekness. 
Will thy babe escape the grave. 
And the tyrant Death outbrave ? 
Though thy pale lips dare not say. 
Yet thy heart cries ** Yes, he mayr 

Slave! who frets and groans in fetters, 
All mankind are now thy debtors. 
But while doomed on earth to stay 
Will thy slavery pass away ? 
Age hath turned thy black hair grey, 
But thy thoughts still mutely say, 
" Yes, it may^ 

" Yes, it may," is a sound to soften and bridle 

The desperate course of despair; 
" Yes, it may," is a tone to stir up the idle, 

And teach us to do and to dare. 
The hope of the heart is a spiritual May, 

And when fortune or health is delaying. 
Our fancies, like blossoms, are blooming each day. 

And we go throughout life a-" Maying." 



LET THERE BE LIGHT. 



My brothers in action. 
Twin-souls in endeavour. 
Let no idle sorrow check deeds for the morrow. 
As weeds choak a river. 

In his shell, a chained spirit. 
The Butterfly lies. 
He creeps in his prison, but being uprisen 
He joyftdly flies. 

So break ye the trammels 

Of coimtry and clime; 

TVlth the least of <xod's creatures, though black be 
their features. 

Let your heart chime. 

Say to the Pharoahs, 
Wherever they be, 
(And be ye as bold as the teachers of old,) 
Set the slaves free! 
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Say to the heroes 
Who slaughter their kin; 
Morning and night, when brothers fight. 
They lose who win. 

Say to the wealthy 
Who turn from the poor. 
Your fortune is ample, make Christ your example. 
And succour them more. 

Intensely contending 
For Truth and for Eight, 
Smile on and rejoice, and echo God's voice, 
"Let THEBE BE Light !^ 



A DREAM OF JOY AND SADNESS. 



My heart hath throbbed to thine ! and many hours 
Have fled above us — ^hours all bright and dear. 
Which carpeted our earthly path with flowers ! 
My heart hath throbbed to thine I distant or near. 
Its wild imaginings have been for thee, 
And Hope — that sweet deluder of the world. 
Which fills, as with an Angel's melody, 
The soul, — ^hath all its treasury unfurled. 
And pointed onward to a golden shore. 
Where the rich cup of gladness streameth o'er. 
Such dreamy musings have at times been mine. 
And such, perchance, with all its fancy, thine ; 
For youth will ever shape in faithful love 
Rare temples for the future, regions fair. 
The home and nursery of the gentle Dove — 
The emblem of the peace that nestles there. 
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I do remember, when the breath of Time 

Bloomed the yoimg cheek which now is somewhat paled. 

That I have stood beside the deep, sublime. 

And wild, eternal sea, which never failed 

To awe the heart that loved its music chime. 

Yes, I have trod upon the yellow sand. 

And seen along its floor the sunbeams cast. 

Like streams of gold from the Almighty's hand; 

Just then a deep and gloomy cloud hath passed. 

And the blue sparkling waves grew dark again. 

And thus when Hope has spread its radiant sail. 

Unchecked ideas flash across my brain. 

So prophet-like, each whisper is a tale 

Of sad hours coming with their tears and pain. 

Oh ! that our gaze could penetrate the deep. 

The dark mysterious void which lies beyond. 

Then we should see what eyes are doomed to weep. 

Then we should know what hearts would growless fond. 

And yet 'tis well that with the morrow's light 

We know not what may come, — ^what we may be, — 

For could we all our unborn grief foresee. 

Life would be gloomy as the brow of night ! 



THE 

SAILOR'S BRIDE TO HER HUSBAND. 



Upon thy idly floating baxk 

The mellow sunshine lies. 
And every sail is resting in 

A thousand golden dyes. 
The air is gentle as a child 

When in its gentlest play, 
And if no service called thee hence 

It would be joy to stay. 
The sea hath scare a ripple now 

To kiss the sleeping shore, 
The Winter's frown is far behind, 

' The Summer's smile before. 
The hush of all the elements 

Is here on ship and shell. 
There's nothing harsh but duty's voice 

Which bids me say — ^Farewell. 
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I would that thou could'st longer stay 

And see the early flowers, 
Like prophets speaMng from the earth 

Of love and dazzlmg hours. 
There's gladness on the meadow's lap. 

For there the joyous bird. 
So eloquent from mom to night. 

Is seen, and felt, and heard. 
I know it is an idle wish. 

But since I was thy Bride 
A guardian Angel thou hast been. 

And always by my side; 
And there I dream thou wilt remain. 

Yet feel that dream untrue ; — 
'Tis torture when the heart holds back 

The form we bid adieu ! 

I know thou wilt be faithfrd still. 

For nature cannot keep 
In thee the shadow of a thought 

To make thy young Bride weep. 
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I know thou wilt be fidthM still 

Though oceans throb between. 
And evermore thy soul will hold 

What we have loved and been. 
I know thou wilt be faithful still 

Though rich eyes round thee shine. 
Though dark ones tempt thee with their light, 

Or blue ones turn to thine. 
I know thou wilt be faithful still 

Although my tear-drops fall; 
Go — go! the loving and the loved 

Must part at duty's call. 



THE LAW OF "DEATH." 



" Blood shall have blood !" So utters man. 

And lifts his vengeful rod ; 
" Take not the life thou canst not give," 

Replies the voice of God. 
Shall God be mocked, and man be heard 

Defending still that erring law. 
Which has a savage creed preferred. 

Which stretches forth the Tiger's paw ? 

Is Death so lazy in our land. 

That we his watch must keep. 
And feed him with a sinner's breath, 

"At which the Angels weep?" 
0,T)rethren, one and all begin 

To shout this knowledge through our clime, 
That taking life to cure a sin 

Stains nature with a double crime. 
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Hush ! pause ! the sun above us blinks 

To see that scaffold raised; 
And demon unto demon winks. 

When law is thus appeased. 
One heart will soon be stiff and cold. 

Which now is beating fast and warm ; 
Now slips the rope its choking fold — 

Great God, men mar thy breathing form ! 

Now struggling and dangling 

'Twixt the earth and the sky, 
A brother is strangling, 

Unfitted to die. 
Wipe your eyes of their fog. 

And look on Truth's sun; 
Is your Brother a Dog 

That ye hang him like one ? 

'Tis past I cut him down 

From the cord and the drop: 
K our Father can frown 
He will frown on the creed 
Which sanctions the deed 
Of a life offered up^ 
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The felon's bones must rot alone — 

His dust must never mix with ours ; 
Say, is there poison on them thrown. 

That they would kill the churchyard flowers? 
And yet what matter if he sleep 

Beneath the prison's gloomy floor; — 
His kindred left to sigh and weep. 

Can scarcely feel their shame the more ! 

O, brethren, one and all begin. 

To shout this knowledge through our clime. 
That taking life to cure a sin 

Stains nature with a double crime. 
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SONNETS. 

— mt®®;* — 

I. 
WOMAN'S EYES. 



I love the eye that looks an azure world. 

For then I dream of skies^ and all theur blueness. 

Or Violets in their own mute worth impearled, 

Which show me beauty in their youth and newness. 

I love the eye that seems a thunder cloud. 

The stormy black one, flinging out its fire; 

There is a hidden home behind its shroud. 

Where all the spirits of young Love retire. 

I love the grey eye — ^though the least of all — 

Whose look is like the evening's silent fall. 

An indistinct, imsettled kind of light. 

The mingled poetry of day and night ; 

But blue, or black, or grey, or more unconunon, 

I love them all when they belong to Woman. 
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IL 

WOMAN'S LIPS. 



The lips of Woman out of Roses take 

The tints with which they ever stain themselves. 

They are the beautifiil and lofky shelves 

Where rest the sweetness that the young Hours make. 

And which the earnest boy whom we call Love 

Will often sip in sorrow or in play. 

Health when it comes doth ruddiness approve. 

But his strong foe soon flutters it away! 

Disease and Health for a warm pair of lips. 

Like York and Lancaster, wage active strife; 

One on his banner front the White Rose keeps 

And one the Red, and thus with Woman's life. 

Her lips are made a battle-field for those 

Who struggle for the colour of a Rose. 
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III. 

WOMAN'S HAIR. 



A wreck of fair and glossy curls, and trailing 
Kaggedly down. — Hast thou not seen hair so ? 
Thou may'st behold it in a woman wailing 
In grief unutterable. In heavy woe 
The fingers rush amid the banded hair, 
Slipping the smooth and comely ringlets there, 
As if confusion were Affliction's order. 
Read thou how Constance let her tresses fall 
Around her throbbing temples, like a border. 
At her poor Arthur's fate. And women all 
Are Constances in this, that with strong passion 
They crush the beauty which of old they cherished ; 
For Sorrow hath no sympathy with Fashion, 

And outward grace decays when inward joy hath 
perished. 
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IV. 

TO A DAISY ON A GRAVE. 



A word with thee, white daughter of the sun ! 
I pause and wonder whether earth or sky 
Keeps thee so beautiful to human eye. 
Hast thou no sister — solemn as a nun, 
And serious as a mourner — ^who could make 
A dwelling on this grave ? for thou dost grow 
Too like the likeness of a bride to take 
A place so near dark Death. And yet not so : 
Thou never couldst in holier beauty wake 
To grace the home of one who sleeps below. 
Who sleeps below was truthful while he lived. 
And it is sympathy which draws thee here. 
If I were sure an Angel ever grieved. 
Then I would prize thee as an AngeFs tear» 
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V. 
NATURE'S EQUALITY. 



Philosophy ne'er made a student's home 
Its prison ; no^ it is too full of might 
To shut itself beneath the loftiest dome, 
Too like a spirit, or too like the light. 
'Tis not in chambers that we judge aright 
Of Nature and her secrets. They are blind 
Who cannot see that things least fragrant-bom 
Have equal care with those by whom the wind 
Is laden with perfiime. The common Thorn 
Is sunlight sprinkled ; Violets are not more,— -f 
And poor men's cottage roofs have singing birds. 
As joyous and as sweet as those which pour 
On palace tops their mystery of words. 
l2 
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VL 
GYPSIES. 



Brown lawless gypsies, ye are kings I and yet 
With your unwearied rambles^ strange and wildj 
There's a dark mystery on your sceptre set. 
It is that ye have snapped the social chain^ 
Called home an idle plaything for a child. 
And mocked it as a jest. The shining rain, 
Down with the vivid lightning headlong sent. 
Dashes more music oa your canvass tent 
Than when on tops of mansions it alights. 
With voiceless stars that cheer the Winter nights, 
A tale of wonder ye are ever teUing. — 
Not more than we have ye the prophet's rod. 
Although ye scorn Man's weak and narrow dweUing, 
And live with the wide masonry of Grod ! . 
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VII. 

THE POETRY OF LOVE. 



The prosers of the busy world are they 

Who never kindle mutual faith and feeling. 

For such have hearts which waste themselves away. 

Yet never know that Nature is revealing 

Both love and loveliness by night and day. 

The poets of the busy world are lovers, 

The truest and the best. Love left not Eden 

When Eden changed, and his quick eye discovers 

Unnumbered Edens now. To youth and maiden 

Love says, "A brilliant Paradise, oome, share! '* 

And when all doubtfully they question " where ? " 

He points his finger to a little cot 

With only peace to recommend the spot 

And smiling at the question answers ** there! '* 
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VIIL 
THE AIM AND END OF BEAUTY. 



Although we want the magic of King Midas 

To turn to solid gold all dust and dross, 

Yet Beauty everywhere remains beside us. 

And every flower or tiny bit of moss 

Which happy children in their white hands hold 

Is purer, fairer, lovelier than gold. 

Then let us not, like thoughtless fools, despise 

The things of earth which are the things of Beauty ; 

The holiest rays which flash from Angels' eyes 

To Beauty turn in worship and in duty : 

All Beauty here has but one aim and mission, — 

To guide our spirits to that heavenly portal. 

Which to the earth-chained spirit is a vision 

Of Beauty all unchanging, all immortal. 
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